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India - Pakistan Tension and the Economic 
Outlook in India 


By G, M. Laud (Bombay) 


‘Will there be a war between India and 
Pakistan? This question has been agita- 
ting the people in both the countries, The 
campaign for jehad in Pakistan com- 
pelled India to move her army to 
forward positions and this, in turn, has 
created a war hysteria in Pakistan. The 
main trouble is Kashmir and the forth- 
coming elections to its constituent as- 
sembiy to which Karachi is opposed and 
though nine out of ten persons in this 
country rule out the possibility of an 
open conflict, the atmosphere on the other 
side of the frontier is explosive, 

Bigger issues are, however, at stake in 
the event of a war, The Anglo-American 
bloe will obviously remain neutral; but 
it is feared that Pakistan entirely de- 
pendent on outside supplies of ammuni- 
tion and military’ stores will seek 
Soviet help. If Moscow could aid Spain 
over 2,000 miles away, it may repeat the 
performance in a region only 800 miles 
away, Though this may involve Pakistan 
signing its death warrant and bringing 
itself in conflict “with Afghanistan, its 
danger to India is not less. 

China has already submitted its claims 
for revising the Indo-Tibetan frontier 
and reports received this week: suggest 
the Reds’ infiltration into the Indian out- 
posts despite a stricter vigil. It is this 


aspect of the Indo-Pakistan relationship | 


that has sprung into prominence, The 
obvious surmise is that if war breaks 
out, it will be on an extensive scale and 
of a long duration and will be fought for 
preserving the high ideals incorporated 
in our constitution. Precisely for this 
reason, there is anxiety to avoid it. 
* * 

Partly due to this development and 
partly in conformity with the behaviour 
of world markets, the Indian markets 
have developed a psychology of business 
recession, The sellers’ market has thin- 
ned and the commodity prices have de- 
clined rather sharply during the past four 
weeks. Art silk prices and raw wool are 
down by 50 per cent,, 


sales of cloth and 
other controlled commodities are difficult, however, 


hoarded stocks of drugs, chemicals and 
other imported goods, hitherto in short 
supply, have come into the open market, 
and even the metal market is easy. N atu- 
rally, therefore the stock market 
is experiencing a slump. Even the bullion 
market is weak. 

For over four years the system of com- 
puisory arbitration into industrial dis- 
putes flourished by operating to the bene- 
fit cf the workers, The pendulum has 
now swung to the other side, The short 
working of the Labour Appellate Tribunal 
has convineed workers that all industrial 
disputes will not be adjudicated with the 
avowed object of conceding their demands. 
Labour organisations have, therefore, 
started agitation for the abolition 
of the Tribunal, 

Government’s atiitude was nie: clear 
by the Union Labour Minister in his 
recent speech at Madras when he said 
that Government would be eager to do 
away with these crutches as soon as the 
trade unions could stand on their own 
legs and get their reasonable demands 
satisfied by collective bargaining. Thus 
the old practice of mutual consultations 
between employer and employee will once 
again be given a trial without prejudice 
to the right of protection under the pre- 
sent legislation. 

In evolving the basis for industrial re- 
lations the Government themselves as the 
biggest employers are on trial. The rail 
workers have threatened to go on 
strike in the last week of August and 
the postal workers are canvassing sup- 
port for following suit. Employees in 
joint stock banks are opposed to the ap- 
pointment of a fresh tribunal to review 
the previous award now declared illegal 
and employees of the Reserve Bank, 
whose service conditions are known to be 
good, are also restive. The feeling has 
been growing in the country that the 
brute should be faced boldly even though 
the economic machine is thrown out of 
gear for a few days. With the elec- 
tions drawing near Government may not, 
accept this line of thought 


building up her export trade. 


even though it cannot concede its em- 
ployees’ demand on budgetary considera- 
tions. 

At the meeting of the Export Ad- 
visory Council held last week in Bombay 
the Commerce Minister made it clear that 
India had ceased to be an exporter of 
raw materials and would have to depend. 
increasingly on finished goods for 
He also 
foreshadowed _ stricter restrictions on 
shipments of raw materials. In other 
words, India will attempt to develop her 
neighbouring markets in the immediate 
future. It is, however, feared that Jap- 
anese competition will be a severe head- 
ache, 

Since August 1950 the monthly exports 
average Rs 58,8 crores as against Rs 44.1 
crores in the corresponding period of 
1949-50 and Rs 36 crores in the same 
period in 1948-49 Much of the credit, 
however, goes to the sellers’ market creat- 
ed by the Korean war, Unfortunately - 
this has evaporated rendering difficult the 
sale of light consumer goods. At one 
time the demand for Indian cotton goods 
was so heavy that even the superfine cloth 
woven from costly foreign cotton fetched 
a good profit margin; today the foreign 
customer is more anxious to cancel his 
orders than to make fresh commitments. 
The domestic sales at the prevailing in- 
flated prices are also difficult, On the 
other hand, manufacturers are faced with 
the prospect of slashing. the cloth prices 
in view of a sharp fall in the cost of raw 
material in the world market. 

It is recognised that. India must con- 
centrate on exports of manufactured 
goods in future; but in assessing the pros- 
pects the probability of severe Japan- 
ese competition, especially in the field of 
cotton textiles, and the difficulty in 
raising production of other manufactured 
articles at competitive prices are  con- 
ceeded, The Government of India are, 
therefore, busy with the solution of the 
latter problem. Whether the present 
rigid cost structure will be rendered 
flexible or not is a point on which opin- 
ions differ; but efforts on a tripartite 
basis are being made. 

In planning the future industrial de- 
velopment the supply of pig iron is ex- 
pected to provide a serious bottleneck. 
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Propaganda—Desirable and Otherwise 


The outcome of the cease-fire talks :n 
Korea is still unknown at the time of 
writing and there appears to be some un- 
certainty as to the eventual outcome. 
But should a cease-fire be agreed upon 
the war in Korea automatically becomes 
an historical episode, leaving an interval 
of uneasy peace to the world before the 
next Soviet move in the long drawn-out 
cold war takes shape. , 

This possible interval of unsettled 
peace will be of very great importance 
to the Western world as to how its chal- 
lenge will be met. Guns will give place 
to a spluttering battle of the pen, and an 
intensification of propaganda from 
Soviet-controlled countries is to be ex- 
pected. Not only from Soviet spheres of 
influence but from democratic countries 
as well. Peace missions to Moscow will 
go and return bringing back much so- 
called ‘‘authentie’’ information as well 
as naive assertions that the members of 
the particular group concerned have -been 
given untrammelled liberty to study com- 
munism in its own land. 

The first step in the approaching 
“‘peace’’ offensive has already commenced 
with the advent of a new Soviet magazine. 
This propaganda publication under’ the 
brief title of ‘‘News’’ is to be published 
bi-monthly and already the first issue has 
appeared in various parts of the world. 
It is, of course, written in the English 
language, which is only to be expected 
for as a propaganda sheet it is intended 
for world consumption and not for the 
Russian people. 
in Moscow, is reported to stress peaceful 
living as the bourne towards which all 
nations must strive and the desirability 
of economic peace and of cultural rela- 
tionships between East and West. It is 


The magazine, published 


safe to say that no nation wishes to attain 
any other objective, but the question 
must arise from whence emanates the 
offending obstacle? 

The new publication purports to set 
forth the peaceful aims of Russia, but 
unfortunately as the Quaker Mission, 
which recently went from London to Mos. 
cow in an attempt to find a common 
measure of agreement towards 
pointed out to the staff of the magazine 
its statements were full of ‘‘half-truths 
and untruths.’’ It is obvious that peace 
cannot thrive upon such a basis, and it 
also seems clear that it is hard for 
Russian propagandists to express them- 
selves truthfully in regard to any situa- 
tion. Dare they for instance point out 
the difference between the British and 
Russian methods? For example, whereas 
the British have practically dispossessed 
themselves of their original Empire and 
have instead joined with its former com- 
ponent parts in a great Commonwealth 
of freely associated nations, the Russians 
have on the other hand acquired a tre- 
mendous empire since the last war, and 
the component parts (which were once 
free nations) are now chained to their 
Soviet masters behind an iron curtain of 
secrecy; any attempt to disagree with the 
dictates of the Kremlin being suppressed 
in the most ruthless manner. It certainly 
would not look well to place these facts 
prominently before the world! 

Nevertheless there are many who are 
willing to believe in Soviet protestations 
of.friendship for all, and these will 
in all probability embrace the contents 
of ‘‘ News” in their entirety. It is also 
probable that, in some instances, readers 
uf the magazine will feel an increased 
assurance that the political and social 


A recent survey of the foundry industry 
has shown that the 1,800 odd foundries 
have a minimum pig iron consuming 
capacity of 400,000 tons per year though 
the present screened demand is placed at 
600,000 tons. On the other hand, the 
visible supply of pig iron for sale to the 
foundries is not likely to exceed 260,000 
tons. Should the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal attain capacity production—and 
for this steps are being taken—it will 
absorb another 100,000 tons of pig iron. 

The expansion programme of the Steel 
Corporation is scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1953 by which time there 
will be a further threat to the supply by 
way of an additional demand for ferro- 
alloys. The Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany itself owns several large foundries 
having an annual consumption of 100,000 
tons. Since the parent company will give 
a high priority to this demand, the rest 
of the industry can hardly have half the 
bare minimum supply and _ one-third of 
the screened requirements, 

In this connection, the Tariff Board 
im its report published last week observes: 
‘Within a period of two to three years 
the entire general foundry industry will 
be faced with complete cessation of 
operations or else will be compelled to 
import foreign pig iron at three to four 


times the prices of indigenous’ metal, 
We do not believe that the Indian foun- 
dry industry can be economically run if 
it is forced to operate on high-cost for- 
eign metal.’’ 

The catastrophic effect of such a situa- 
tion not only on industry in general which 
requires castings as components of ma- 
chinery and equipment and as spare parts 
for maintenance but also on agriculture 
as a result of a shortage of agricultural 
implements and on the railways as a 
result of inability to provide replacement 
parts, is too evident to require emphasis. 
The problem is all the more grave when it 
is remembered that the equipment of the 


Indian Iron Company needs urgent re- 


placement. 


Government are thus confronted with 


the problem of providing an alternative 
source of foundry iron in order to prevent 
the complete collapse of the foundry in- 
dustry and avoid its far reaching reper- 
cussions on the national economy. Gov- 
ernment’s Technical Advisor is, however, 
of the view that even under the most 
favourable conditions it is unlikely that 
a blast furnace and the necessary coke 
ovens can be built in a period of less 
than 30 months. An early policy deci- 
Sion is expected to be announced from 
New Delhi, 


peace, 


aims of the Soviet Union are, as_ its 
exponents declare, based purely on a 
friendly and sincere desire to meet the 
recalcitrant democracies on a@ common 
ground of mutual aid and respect. 

It is exactly through sueh channels 


that the new organ hopes to reach the 


ordinary citizen, the unwary, and the 
theoretically idealistic. To the clear 
thinker however, the magazine comes as 
a recent version of former well-remember- 
ed and now historical peace efforts. Al- 
though Russia has on oceasion expressed 
her ambition to become the sole controller 
of human destiny, ‘‘News’’ presents a 
more tactful and less obvious facet of 
the same objective. Being in the form 
of a magazine it is more easily read by 
the non-studious and is extremely easy 
to pass from hand to hand. 

The interval of peace which possibly 
faces the world should be utilised to the 


full by the democracies, as it will be 


by the communists. Education as to 
what the Soviet way of life really means 
should be taught in the schools and col- 
leges. The subject should, in fact become 
one of the most important in a school’s 
curriculum instead of being ignored or 
taught by individuals according to their 
own personal point of view which, in 
some caseS is neither desirable nor ac- 
curate. With this in mind it is interest- 
ing to learn that certain American educa- 
tional institutions are now beginning to 
appreciate the need for better elucidation 
as to what the Soviet system really 
means, wherein it differs from the de- 
mocratic ideals, and the final result on 
a people brought up to follow its tenets. 

This proposed attempt to fill that 
vacuum which so obviously exists in peo- 
plé*s minds in so far as the Soviet way 
of life is concerned is important, if only 
to forestall the fallacious reasoning which 


sooner on later must bombard each in- 


dividual. The imstructors, if they are 
wise, will give the good points in the 
communistic system as well as conceal 
nothing of its slave labour camps, its 
secret police, its total lack of freedom 
in the domestic life of the people, their 
inability to choose either their profession 
or their place of business, and the fact 
that protective labour laws are _ non- 
existent in Russia in so far as the worker 
is concerned and the individual is hemmed 
in and denied the gratification of most 
personal desires. At the same time the 
educational facilities offered to the masses 
and the care of the young are points that 


_should receive their share of unprejudiced 


discussion. 

If Moscow sincerely wishes for friend- 
ly co-operation; the obvious course would 
be not to broadcast printed protestations 
of amity and innocence but for the Soviet 
Government to throw open its frontiers 
for a freer interchange of individuals 
and ideas. This action in itself would 
refute all ‘suspicion and would replace 
the present unhappy picture of what goes 
on behind the Iron Curtain with the pos- 
sibiliy of co-operation between the nations. 
It would immediately obviate the need 
for any ‘‘peace’’ mission to obtain per- 
mission to scan the land blindfolded by 
pre-conceived opinions, and would give 
access to those who honestly were anxious 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION AND THE WEST 


By C. P. FitzGerald 


Chinese intervention in the Korean war 
and the consequent international tension 
have clearly revealed certain deep dif- 
ferences between the Western nations in 
their attitudes towards the Chinese 
Revolution and its bearing on world 
‘politics. It has become plain that’ there 
is an American view, a British view (with 
which thoSe Ruropean countries closely 
concerned are inclined to agree), and an 
Asian view, of which India has constituted 
herself the spokesman. Each of these 
three ways of assessing the significance 
of the Chinese Revolution has points in 
common; equally, each of tkem is in 
itself distinct, and the policies that are 
advocated are sharply divided. Since 
this manifest division of opinion is a 
source of weakness in the democratic 
front and offers to the Communist front 
an opportunity for political manoeuvres 
detrimental to the democracies, it is 
worth while to examine the divergent 
attitudes of the Western powers and to 
see whether there iS a _ possibility of 
reconciling the differences. 

The main differences are easily stated. 


American public opinion considers that. 


the Chinese Revolution in its latest phase 
is a manifestation of international Com- 
munism, Russian-made_ revolution, 
which must be fought in the name of the 
democratic way of life, juSt as surely 
and as boldly as Russian Communist 
Imperialism must be opposed. The Brit- 
ish incline to the view that the Chinese 
Revolution is primarily a Chinese deve- 
lopment, not without merits from the 
point of view of the Chinese people and, 
in any case, an inevitable result of the 
follies and corruption of the late 


to probe to the depths the communistic 
theory and practice of living. 
Unfortunately this is apparently too 
much to expect, but until the Kremlin 
has altered its point of view to such 
an extent that an open frontier is per- 
missible to iegitimate travellers, suspicion 
of what communism really means must 
eontinue. Secrecy has an _ unpleasant 
sound whereas actions, to use a truism, 
speak louder than words, even louder than 
‘*News.’’ When threats to world peace 
stop emanating from Moscow; when the 
massing of foreign troops on Yugoslavia’s 
borders ceases; when the subversive pro- 
paganda flooding the troubled spots of 
the world has subsided; when there is 
substituted for the frequent exercise of 
the veto an honest endeavour to cooperate 
with the United Nations; and when 
basic economic information is as freely 
given out by Russia as it is by the de- 
-moeracies, then and then only can Moscow 
hope to win the confidence of a war- 
weary world and bring about the peace 
that is so earnestly desired. The half- 
truths of their latest publication however, 
seem to indicate that a policy of rea 
eooperation is not yet being contemplated. 


Nationalist government of China. While 
one section of American opinion, in an 
eager search for allies against Com- 


munism, would forget (if not forgive) 


the failure of the Kuomintang, British 


opinon resolutely and _ definitely 
rejected the Kuomintang claim to repre- 
sent the Chinese people in any guise. 
The third view, that of some of the non- 
Communist peoples of Asia, iS not so 
generally understood and has been less 
ofter expounded in the world press. 

To the Indians and other Asian peoples, 
the Chinese Revolution iS not so much 
a Communist triumph as the most striking 
victory of Asian nationalism; China 
resurgent, violent and_ self-confident, 
kindles in Asian hearts more than a spark 
of sympathy. China was for So long the 
sport of the Colonial powers; now she 
has, miraculously as it seems, become 
strong and independent. If Communism 


is the reason for thiS transformation, 


then, in Asian minds, there must be some- 
thng very valuable and potent in the 
Communist doctrine. There is another 
aspect to this Asian point of view. To 
the West, the question whether the late 
government of China could or should be 
reStored to power is still significant. To 
the East, which never believes in lost 
causes, this question has no meaning: 
the Kuomintang has fallen, let it lie, 
and let us make haste to deal with the 
powers that be. The mind of the Orient 
may be more inclined to mysticism than 
that of the WeSt; it is a question on 
which much can be said. But it is quite 


‘certain that the Orient is less romantic 


and more realistic in politics than Western 
tradition is, | 

Before considering in what ways the 
three attitudes outlined above are valid, 


nd where they go astray, it is well to 


summarise the facts about the ChineSe 
Revolution that are universally accepted 
by informed opinion of all © shades. 
Firstly, the Communist phase of the 
Revolution is the last, and has followed 
upon a series of developments dating 
back to 1911. Although slow in tempo, 
the Chinese Revolution, which began with 
the overthrow of the Manchu DynaSty, 
has never come to an end; when it 
appeared to be nearing stability, it has 
suddenly and repeatedly generated some 
new phase of violent effervescence. This 
in itself is one main cause of the general 
failure in the West to assess the Chinese 
Revolution at its real importance. A 
revolution that goes on for more than a 
generation, confusedly, at varying rates 
of development, in a far-off country with 
a different language and strange names— 
such a revolution can never remain long 
in the headlines. From time to time, 
when some violent phase impinged 
directly on the interests of the Western 
world, the Chinese Revolution became 
news, but news of a kind hard to handle, 
without background, wthout documenta- 


Was 


tion. As soon as the crisis of the moment 
subsided, the news editors of the world 
turned with relief to .more assimilable 
events. 

Nevertheless, noticed or ignored, the 
Chinese Revolution, like a rumbling 
volcano, fermented and boiled internally 
until the next eruption was due. That 
this .development was in fact steadily 
moving towards the climax which resulted 
in the Communist triumph can be clearly 
seen by hindsight. The original revolu- 
tion of 1911 dethroned the dynasty but 
left power in the hands of militarists who 
had no thought of democracy and no 
intention of learning its ways. The 
disappearance of the feeble Manchu Court 
regarded by them as a_ useful 
clearance which would enable the com- 
petitors for the honour of founding the 
next dynasty to fight it out without the 
added complication of overturning the 
old one. The failure of this struggle for 
the Throne, the unexpected upsurge of 
publig opinion that brought the 
Nationalists to power in 1925-28, ushered 
in the second phase of the revolution. 
Western opinion remained as confused 
about this event as it had been by the 
original revolution. Warlords had been 
mistaken for good republicans; now right- 
wing Nationalists were to be at first 
confused with the left wing which they 
were ferociously destroying, and then 
welcomed as the saviours of society. 

The real significance of the events of 
1927—the split between the capitalist 
Nationalist Kuomintang and the Com- 
munist-dominated left wing—was at the 
time largely ignored. The Communists 
were driven from the cities to the remote 
country where the newsmen could not 
reach them. The Kuomintang claimed 
to be the victor of the revolution, and 
was for the time accepted as such. But, 
just as the warlords who had accepted the 
fall of the Manchus with pleasure failed 
to devise any viable political system to 
replace the monarchy, the Nationalists, 
recognising and rectifying that mistake 
by the creation of the party state, failed 
to recognise any need for social changes 
consonant with the impetus which the 
revolution had now acquired. The early 
republic was merely the monarchy without 
the controlling power of an emperor, and 
therefore an unworkable anomaly; the 
Nationalist party state was an attempt 
to arrest the revolution at the second 
stage: it sought to modernise and cen- 
tralise political power in the hands of 


the party and its financial backers, but: 


refused to carry the revolution into the 
villages. 

This endeavour was never successful. 
The Communist Party, proscribed and 
hunted, was nonetheless able to fall back 


on the support of the peasants and to 


gather strength in the countryside. This 
development, so contrary to Marxist 
dogma, still further confused foreign 
observers. It was inconceivable that a 
powerful Communist party could be based 
on the poverty-stricken peasantry, without 
any contact with industrial centres or 


large cities. Consequently the Chinese 


— 
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Communists were believed to be agrarian 
reformers who -had some _ inadequate 
knowledge of Marxist formulde. 

It is probable that the war with Japan 
hastened but did not directly cause the 
last phase of the Chinese Revolution, the 
Communist victory. The loose Japanese 
occupation of eastern China was strong 
enough to drive out the regular forces of 
the Kuomintang, but not strong enough 
to crush, or even to hinder, the guerrilla 
movement under Communist leadership. 
By the end of the war the Communists 
had gained control of vast areas of 
rural China in the north and east; they 
would have taken the cities from the 
Japanese at the surrender had _ not 
Kuomintang troops been hastily flown 
in to occupy key centres. With Com- 
munist control over the entire northern 
countryside making direct surface com- 
munication impossible for the Nationalists, 
there was never any real possibility of 
a peaceful solution of the Chinese post- 
war problem unless the Nationalists could 
be induced to enter a coalition on equal 
terms with their old adversaries. A 
coalition of this kind would necessarily 
have followed an advanced social policy 
in the countryside. Since such a policy 
would have been directly contrary to the 
interests of the dominant elements of 
the Kuomintang, no such compromise was 
considered by them, and no possibility of 
avoiding the last phase of the revolution 
remained. | 

Seen in its historical setting, the Com- 
munist phase of the Chinese Revolution 
is clearly the product of essentially 
Chinese forces, and not the direct creation 
of Russian intervention in China. Indeed, 
there was no Russian assistance of a 
material kind prior to the establishment 
of the Chinese Communist government 
in Peking. The Russian _ contribution 
has been in training, in doctrine, in 
organisation and in moral encouragement. 
The Chinese Communist leadership is 
certainly Marxist, and orthodox Marxist. 
It is equally true that it has developed its 
own revolutionary technique in the long 
years of struggle, a period when Russian 
influence was slight because physical 
barriers made contact with the Soviet 
Union extremely difficult and_ perilous. 
But, like long-separated friends or mem- 
bers of a family, the Chinese Communists 
have welcomed the renewal of contact 
and have gladly sought to bring their own 


revolution up to date with the latest — 


models of Russian practice, 


* * 


Much of the difference that marks the 
British and the American outlooks on 
the Chinese Communist regime is a dif- 
ference of emphasis on facts which both 
acknowledge. It. is clear that the regime 
in China is Communist and Marxist. 


closely allied to Russia, and sympathetic 


to the world-wide aims of Communism. 
From this, American opinion concludes 
that no worthwhile difference between 
China and Russia exists, and that Chinese 
policy is in fact dictated by Russia. 


Consequently a dispute with China is. 


merely a disguised quarrel with Russia, — 


and there can be no Solution shost of 
the overthrow of Communist regimes in 
both countries. | 

The British are apt to stress other facts 
which, though not denied, are much less 
considered in the United States. The 
British recognise that in fact the Chinese 
people have never had a choice between 


Democracy or Communism. The 
Kuomintang regime was shoddily Fascist, 
by no. strength of the imagination 


Democratic. It jis also accepted in 
Britain that the Chinese people by the 
passive act of refusal to fight for the 
Kuomintang have in fact actively chosen 
the Communist regime. It is recognised 
that the regime is supported actively by 
a majority of the population and accepted 
passively by all but a handful of the 
remainder. It is also realised that the 
regime has introduced many reforms 
which were long overdue, that its stan- 
dards -of administration are high and 
honest, and that open opposition will 
merely solidify Chinese opinion behind 
the regime and drive the new Chinese 


government more firmly into a Russian — 


alliance, The British recognise with the 
Americans that the Chinese government 
is Communist, allied to Russia and hostile 
to the democratic West; but they doubt 
whether this situation can be remedied 
by waging cold war on China. 

It is probably true that American 
criticism of the British view on the 
ground that it is defeatist has a*certain 
justification. In the sense that the 
British are more than doubtful whether 
the course of history in the Far Fast 
can be reversed, they are defeatist. But 


‘this is true only if the aim is set so high 


that it is probably unattainable. The 
British would have the democracies set 
their sights lower, aim at the contain- 
ment of Communism rather than at its 
outright overthrow, and use the strategy 
of divide and conquer to reach this end. 


While few would be so sanguine as to 


expect the prompt emergence of some 


form of Titoism in the Chinese regime, 


many in Britain believe that the Communist 
world movement may not in the end be 
strengthened by incorporating China. 
That country is large and populous; the 
Chinese Revolution has already for more 
than a generation developed in unexpected 


ways; and there is no certainty that the 


present is the final phase. Totalitarian 
regimes, like authoritarian religions, are 
always exposed to the danger of heresy, 
and it is certainly too soon to be sure that 
Chinese Communism has not heretical 
tendencies. 

Meanwhile there is the Asian view of 
the Chinese Revolution, a view which 
stands to the British much as the British 
stands to American opinion, The Asians, 
broadly indifferent to the issue of Com- 
munism versus Democracy, an issue that 
is unreal to the mass of the people, 
see the Chinese movement as an anti- 
colonial revolt, The fact of China’s 
reborn military strength, her determina- 
tion to expel and reject any form of 
coercion by the West, be it from Europe 


countries. 


or America, these are the aspects of the 
‘Chinese Revolution that have captured 
the imagination of the Asian peoples. 
To those in control of Asian govern- 
ments, this reaction of the people—and 
of the educated class—is embarrassing 
and disturbing. It is realised that Com- 
munist competition is setting a hot pace 
for other forms of government in Asia. 
Not only is national prestige swiftly 


regained, but social discontents are, for’ 


the time at least, appeased by the 
Communist regimes. This creates a dual 
problem for the non-Communist Asian 
rulers. It is necessary on the one hand 
to take up strong attitudes in partial 
opposition to the West, if only to steal 
a little Communist thunder and to placate 
nationalist opinion. It is necessary also 
to maintain peace at all costs, for war, 
as China’s experience has proved, is the 
great breeding ground for Communism. 
War in Asia would start the same train 
of social changes and upheavals that 
drove the Kuomintang from power. 
Consequently Asian policy is ‘directed to 
immediate pacification of all of the storm 
centres in Asia; and if this has to be 
done at the expense of Western prestige 
and rights, the rulers of Asia are not 
grieved on that account, and_ their 
subjects will be pleased. | 

The difficulties of the Asian statesmen 
explain both their anxiety to end the 
Korean war-—if necessary at the cost of 
American “face’—and their refusal to 
countenance the claims of the French 
in Indochina. The dangers of a Com- 
munist government in Korea or Vietnam 
seem .to them slight indeed compared to 
the risk of war in Asia and the peril to 
their regimes of being identified in the 
eyes of their subjects as allies of 
“Western colonial imperialism.” 3 

It might be thought that the obvious 
fact that the non-Communist states of 
Asia stand in more acute peril of Com- 
munist subversion than do the nations 
of America or Western Europe would 
make the governments of these Asian 
countries the most active and inveterate 
opponents of the Chinese Revolution and 
its influence upon the Communist-led 
revolutionary movements in neighboring 
Such, however, is not the 
case. The Indian and Indonesian govern- 
ments have refused to recognise the 
French-sponsored state of Vietnam, and 
the Indian Prime Minister has made 
some extremely forthright public remarks 
in disparagement of the Korean govern- 
ment of Syngman Rhee. Behind this 
conciliatory. attitude towards the Com- 
munist movement in the Far East lies 


the belief that war in Asia would be the 


best way to promote rather than to 
restrain that movement, and the twin 
fear that unless a long and secure peace 
is obtained, the non-Communist Asian 
states cannot. gain the time or the 
resources to. modernise their economies 
in such a way as to build up internal 
resistance to Communism. 

The Asian governments realise very 
clearly that the continuance of colonial 
rule, or of Western domination in some 
other guise, merely promotes the cause 
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ef the Communists. No Asian patriot, 
of any social class, can rally to the 
defence of a foreign ruler against his own 
countrymen. The Communists, by their 
organisation and above all by their single- 
mindedness, gain control of ithe 
nationalist, anti-colonial movements, and 
it then becomes very nearly impossible 
to raise up a native opposition to them 
while foreign rule continues. To the 
Indians and their associated nations, 
the ending of colonial rule is therefore 


the first and essential step in any policy - 


of Asian resistance to Communism. 
They recognise also that the American 
policy of support for the Kuomintang and 
protection of Formosa has put the United 
States, in Asian eyes, in the same position 
as that of the older colonial powers 
in Asia. The Asian members of the 
United Nations would therefore propose 
a policy of peace by concession to the 
Chinese Communists, and would couple 


with it an American withdrawal of sup- . 


port from the Kuomintang, the abandon- 
ment of Formosa to the Chinese, and the 
retirement of the French and _ {their 
forces from Indochina | 

If these things were done, Communism 
in Asia would, they believe, be deprived 
of the powerful aid of nationalist and 
anti-colonial sentiment. Hendeforward, 
as in Burma, the Communists would have 
to contend with native governments 


strong in the prestige accorded by their 


having recently liberated their countries. 
As in Burma and in Indonesia, the 
Communists, it is contended, would find 
this a very much more difficult task, 
particularly if the governments in power 
were prepared to follow a progressive 
policy towards the peasants in internal 
affairs. 
* * 


Thus the three policies stand at 
variance. A strong tide of public opinion 
in the United States demands an end of 
shams and pretences and an _ open 
recognition of the fact that war—be it 
hot or cold—is declared between Com- 
munism and the democratic world. The 
fact that American expert opinion, as 
represented in the Department of State, 
does not altogether share this view 
is at present a source of weakness to 
the Department rather than a check upon 
the extreme views of its critics. Con- 
tinually assailed as a nest of Red spies 
or crypto-communists, and suspected, in 
more rational circles, of appeasement, 
the Department of State can _ hardly 
come out with a conciliatory, or even 
a realistic, policy without apparently 
justifying the accusations of its opponents, 
the “China Lobby”. 

The British middle-of-the-road policy 
also finds itself caught in a similar con- 
tradiction. This policy is 'tremarkable 
for its refusal to face the ultimate issue 
or even to admit that such an uncomfor- 
table thing as an ultimate issue exists. 
British public opinion is unwilling to 
“become involved in an endless war 
with China’. Behind this unwillingness 
is the fear that such a war would weaken 
the defence of Europe and _ thus 


inadequate. 


precipitate a Communist attack in. Ger- 
many. That in turn would cause a world 
war and the probable wholesale destruc- 
tion of British cities by atomic-bomb 
attacks. British public opinion is frankly 
unwilling to run this risk for Korea, 
Indochina or any other Eastern country. 
Having reconciled itself to the indepen- 
dence of India and Burma, it is reasonable 
that the the public should see’ little 
point in fighting desperate battles for 
Asian countries that are not and never 
were British possessions. 

The Asian view is equally unreal and 
To conciliate the Chinese 
Communists by yielding in Korea, with- 
drawing from Indochina and handing 
over Formosa, even if this policy should 


buy a momentary peace, settles nothing 


but the points now acutely disputed. 
There remain other points, now dormant, 
which would certainly become _ storm 
centres as soon as Korea, Indochina and 
Formosa were out of the way. The 
future of Japan, the development of the 
Hukbalahap movement in the Philippines, 
the Communist uprising in Malaya, all 
these and many others would immediately 
move into the front ranks and prove 
as intractable as their predecessors. It 
may .be asked, therefore, where . and 
when the Asian policy would call a 
halt. If the Asian view is to follow 
its present line logically to its end, 
it should be prepared to see America and 
the West withdraw entirely from the 
Asian continent and fix the frontiers of 
their influence in the mid-Pacific and in 
the Timor Sea. It may be wondered 
whether India, Indonesia and Burma 
would really welcome the situation in 
which they would then find themselves. 

The American public view, pursued to 
its logical end, means worldwide war for 
Democracy against Communism. The 
British view, followed to the end, implies 
abandonment of Asia in favour of the 
defence of Europe. And the Indian view 
is led to the extreme conclusion of aban- 
doning Asia to Communism without wor- 
rying whether Europe is or is not put in 
the same case. 

Unfortunately, it is not only in the 
ultimate logical extension of these policies 
that inconsistency and lack of clear-cut 
foresight exist. These weaknesses are 
visible even in the present stage of each 
policy. The American thesis is that De- 
mocracy must be defended against Com- 
munist aggression. Wholly inconsistent 
with this thesis, however, is the American 
‘action in Formosa. By no effort of reason- 
ing can the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek be made to appear as in any way 
democratic, in any way based on popular 
support, or in any way justifying its in- 
clusion in the “Free World.” Yet, at the 
moment’ of Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea, when the United Nations rallied to 
the American lead, American protection 
was cast over Chiang and his regime, and 
the Commander of the United Nations 
military forces flew to Taipeh to confer 
with him on the defence of Formosa. This 
development, although linked by . the 
American President with the Korean 


war, was never sanctioned by the United 
Nations, never put before the member 
nations for an expression of their views, 
and would not have received their sup- 
port if it had been. | : 

Now that peace is to be discussed, this 
action in Formosa has returned to plague 
the United States government and to 
bedevil the situation. China demands that 
Formosa be included in any settlement 
of the Korean war, The United States 


“now wishes to treat Formosa and Korea 


as two quite separate issues. But it was 
the United States which first linked the 
affairs of Korea and Formosa together, 
and now it is too late to try to separate 
them. Furthermore, by openly protecting 
Chiang. Kai-shek, the United States has 
done itself great harm in the eyes of Asia. 
If Chiang can be accepted as something 
worthy of preservation by the forces of 
Democracy, then many Asians will be 
unable to see what aspect of Communist 
totalitarianism is so distasteful to Ameri- 
cans. Thus the danger of the simple line 
of classing all;Communist governments as 
“enemies of Freedom” and accepting all 
non-Communist regimes as “friends of 
Democracy” has already become pain- 
fully apparent in Asia. No Chinese of any 
class can possibly believe that the Com- 
munist government in Peking is more an 
enemy of freedom than the Kuomintang 
regime is. 

In the British policy, too, there is the 
same kind of glaring inconsistency. The 
British advocate peace with China: they 
see much practical good in the Communist 
regime there, and deplore. the idea of 


restoring the Kuomintang by force. They | 


are more than doubtful about the French 
policy in Indochina, and somewhat luke- 
warm about Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
They want no “endless war with China’’. 
But, when it comes to Malaya, they see 
all of these things in an entirely different 
light. In Malaya five thousand Commu- 
nist guerrilla troops—almost all Chinese— 
the holding at bay nearly ninety thousand 
British regulars and police. In the jungle 


war that has already gone on for several — 


years, it is obvious and admitted, that 
the active guerrillas could not have suc- 
cessfully withstood the constant attacks 
upon them unless they had had the sup- 
port of the settled Chinese population. 
This support, in Malaya, the British 
contend is acquired through terrorism. 
In China, on the other hand, British 
opinion accepts the view of observers that 
the peasants have supported the Commu- 
nists through genuine appreciation of 
what the latter have done and plan to 
do for them. 3 


In Malaya the British have step by 
step been led into a repetition of the 
policy which the Japanese employed to- 
wards the Communist guerrillas in North 
China. Firstly, it is forbidden to call 
the insurrectionaries Communist guerril- 
las; they must be dubbed ‘‘bandits.’’ 
Secondly, in the realm of practical mea- 
sures, the British, like the sananase. find 
the only answer to be the deportation of 
the villagers to other regions, It can at 
least be said that the British do this by 
deporting living men and women and re- 
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settling them elsewhere, whereas the 
Japanese, dealing with a larger country, 
found it easier to ‘‘liquidate’’ the pea- 
sants rather than to remove them. But 
the British method is so costly and so 
slow that it has not as yet had any ap- 
preciable effect on the problem. 

Malcolm MacDonald, the British High 
Commissioner for South-East Asia, claim- 
ed in a recent public speech that the 
forces of law and order were successfully 
containing the _ guerrillas, The Times 
(London) took this statement as a text to 
chide the government, and Mr. Mac- 
Donald, for their pessimism. If, it point- 
ed out, all that can now be said, after 
three years, is that the large British 
army in Malaya is containing five thou- 
sand guerrillas, the meaning is really that 
no progress towards winning the war 
has been made, which is to say that, if 
things go on in this way, Malaya will 
ultimately be lost. Anyone with experi- 
ence of the Kuomintang’s war against 
the Communists in China will be forced 
to agree with The Times, 

It could be argued also that, as long 


as the official policy is to call Commun- © 


ism banditry in Malaya and to conciliate 
it in China, no real confidence in the 
British intention to fight it out to the 
end is likely to be bred in the minds of 
the Chinese population of Southeast Asia. 
The Chinese in Malaya must necessarily 
reflect that they will remain, whatever 
political changes may come, but that the 
British will go if they lose power. When 
the British have gone, it will stand no 
man in good stead to have been their 
faithful supporter. If one can show at 
least that one subscribed to Communist 
funds (at the same time, of course, hav- 
ing subscribed also to British anti-bandit 
drives), one can claim to have always 
been a secret patriot. The Communists 
will know how to value that kind of 
patriotism, but they will not want to 
-antagonise all of the town dwellers when 
they come to power. China provides the 


model in this, as in all other Communist 


propaganda in the Far East. 

So the British, who see the folly of 
the French in Indochina, and_ reprove 
the unwisdom of the Americans in For- 
mosa, are sure that they are fighting for 
freedom and democracy in Malaya, Yet, 
if their policy towards China and For- 
mosa is accepted, there can be no real 


future for British rule in Malaya. The. 


British reply to these criticisms by point- 
ing out that Malaya is a country of mixed 
population. The Malays, the natives, are 
at least as important in numbers as the 
Chinese, who are immigrants, This argu- 
ment, in so far as it rests on the rights 
of natives as opposed to those of im- 
migrants, is of no political value. The 
Chinese by their enterprise and _ hard 
work have opened up Malaya, a jungle 
country of no significance until they ar- 
rived (long before British rule) to deve- 
lop the tin mines. To hold that the Chin- 
ese must now yield political power to the 
Malays and be content to live and work 
under their rule, is to use in Malaya the 
very argument which the British objected 


to in South Africa in the days before the 


Boer War, and to deny the evident lessons 
of history as shown in the Americas and 
British Dominions, 


The argument that the Malays. at least 
have their rights to the country (even 
though many of them are as much im- 
migrahts, from Sumarta, as the Chinese) 
is better based, It leads with certainty, 
however, to the conclusion that the British 
should rely on Malay support, as a native 
anti-Communist force, to fight the Chin- 
ese Communist guerrillas. The one in- 
evitable consequence cf any such policy, 
one already becoming apparent, is that 
the Malays will gain influence with the 
local government, and that the mass of 
Chinese will be more than ever alienated 
from the colonial government and inclined 
to give passive support to the Chinese 
guerrillas. It is as difficult for British 


public opinion to recognise these contradic- — 


tions, or to accept their implications, as 
it is for American public opinion to realise 
the error of the Formosa policy and the 
danger of supporting anti-Communist 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


In India and in Indonesia a feeling of 


some superiority has been allowed to ap- 
pear. It is believed in these countries 
that the Western nations are perverse and 
blind in their Far Eastern policies, and 
that if Asian opinion were given more 
weight, a solution to these problems could 
be found. The view may or may not be 
justified in the questions of Korea, For- 
mosa and Chinese admission to the United 
Nations. It is noticeable, however, 
that this outlook is shot through with 
contradictions as obvious as those in the 
American and _ British Far Eastern 
policies, The Indians do not see_ the 
Chinese Communist ‘‘liberation’’ of Tibet 
in at all the same light as they view the 
fates of Formosa and Indochina. Chinese 
action in Tibet has evoked sharp protests 
from New Delhi, and the Chinese rejec- 
tion of these protests was met with in- 
dignation and hurt surprise. Yet, of all 
of the overt interferences in countries 
beyond the strict confines of China, the 
action in Tibet is the most easily justified 
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and the least open to charges of ‘‘ag- 
gression,’’ No foreign power has ever 
recognised Tibet as a sovereign state. No 
Chinese government (least of all that of 
Chiang Kai-shek) has ever renounced 
Chinese suzerainty over that country. 
The Chinese Communists’ entirely 
within their strict. legal rights in enfore- 
ing a suzerainty which has lapsed in the 
past forty years only because the Chinese 
governments of the day lacked the power, 
though never the will, to make it good. 
Indian resentment has at least this 
justification: it is consistent with the 
Indian attitude to the French in Indo- 
china. For the actions of the Chinese 
in Tibet and of the French in Indochina 
are, in law, identical. In both cases the 
legal sovereign power, an alien race, is 


. attempting by- force to reassert a sover- 


eignty which had fallen into abeyance, 
and in both cases the native population 
has been resisting reconquest. *The only 
differences are those of power and of 
time, It is forty years since China in 
the last hours of the Manchu dynasty 
lost control of Tibet, and it is only ten 
years since the French, yielding to the 
Japanese, were ousted from authority in 
Indochina. The difference of power is 
in favour of China. The Chinese can 
certainly, without more trouble than the 
terrain affords, reconquer Tibet. The 
best endeavours of the French for four 
years in Tonkin make it more than doubt- 
ful whether the Viet Minh movement can 
be crushed. 

_ If the Indian policy, which mplies the 
ultimate wthdrawal of all Western 
fluence from Asia, has already been 
shown to display inconsistency where Tibet 
is concerned, this inconsistency is still 
more obvious where Malaya 1s involved. 
The Indian government has very. c¢are- 
fully refrained from any statement 
which could suggest Indian support of 
the Chinese guerrillas there or criticism 
of the British rule. Yet it may be won- 
dered why British rule in Malaya should 
be more respectable in Indian eyes than 
French authority in Indochina or Dutch 
domination of Indonesia, The answer, 
clearly, is that Malaya is much closer to 
India, and that the fall of Malaya into 
the orbit of the Chinese Communist Re- 
volution would imply an immense shift 
of power to that front, an increase of 
power that would seriously upset India’s 
claim to be the leading power of Asia, 
and virtually cut her off from her close 
ally and devoted follower, the Indonesian 
Republic. 

* * 

How, then, can these inconsistencies of 
practice and contradictions of ultimate 
aim be resolved? It would appear neces- 
sary that the democracies—American, 
European and Asian alike—should first 
follow the ancient advice and ‘‘look to 
the end.’’ These powers must first de- 
cide what view they hold of the immedi- 


ate future of the world, and what final 


goal they seek. 


Three alternatives are possible. One 


may take the view that a struggle to the > 


death between Communism and Democracy 
is inevitable, has in fact already begun, 
and can end onlv in the victory of one 
side or the other and the total annihila- 
tion of the defeated wav of life. This 
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view is widely held, particularly in the 
United States. If it is right, the Amer- 
ican Far Eastern policy, with all of its 
inconsistencies, is still the best and the 
correct one. War must come; 
no position of value in the conflict, no 
matter how slight the ideological’ claim 
that can be laid to it, In this view, 
the British are fumbling and the Asians 
are defeatist. 

The position most widely held in Bri- 
tain, and which many continentals also 
would like to believe to be true, is that 
the ideal of ‘‘one world’’ is still far in 
the future; if realised today, it could 
be only at the cost of the most savage 
war in history, and would _ inevitably 
involve the military occupation of the 
vast territories of the defeated powers. 
This in turn would breed a_ military 
dictatorship, whatever hopes the civil 
power might entertain, The argument 
against considering the armed struggle of 
the ideologies as inevitable and indeed 
truly in progress is that sueh a conflict 
could settle nothing. If the Communist 
side were victorious, its victory could be 
the result only of the almost total de- 
struction of the democratic communities 
and the survival of a handful of converts 
to Communism or of unwilling slaves. If 
the democracies were victorious, their vic- 


tory could be made final only by the ocecu- 


paticn of the whole territories of Chins 
and of Russia. In neither of the Communist 
Great Powers could revolts in favour of 
democracy be expected, and in neither 
is there at present any hope of finding 
a sufficiently important section of the 
people willing to fight for an alternative 
form of government, The view which 
hopes that the Kuomintang could reappear 
as a democratic government of China is 
not in any way borne out by the facts 
of the past, nor accepted as valid in 
Europe or Asia. 

It follows that, if no final victory of 
one of the two world ideologies over the 
other is likely or, if possible, really desir- 
able, then the‘ alternative aims of policy 
must be either a division of the world 
between them, peacefully attained, or a 
continuation of the present anarchic cold 
war, with the probability that it will soon 
develop into an equally inconclusive but 
much more destructive ‘‘shooting’’ war. 
The main criticism of the policy advocated 
by India is that it appears to contemplate 
this inconclusive drift with equanimity, 
and to aim for the purely local objective 
of Indian neutrality and survival as a 
major power in Asia, The British policy 
seems to imply the second alternative, 
the division of the world between Com- 
munism and Democracy, attained by ne- 
gotiation rather than by destructive war. 
But there is nowhere any indication that 
the British have appreciated that this is 
the logical end of their policy in Asia, nor 
anv hint that they have recognised what 
price would have to be paid, American 
policy seems to find no alternative to the 
war to the end, but here, too, the American 
public certainly does not realise or wel- 
come the implications of that result. War 
to destroy ‘Communism would destroy 
everything that remains of European 
civilisation, would impoverish the United 
States by the great effort needed, 
would mean_ the 


abandon 


and 
militarisation of the | 


nation for an indefinite time if the con- 
quest of Russia and of China was to be 
made effective and lasting, 

If it be accepted that the best hope for 
the world is peaceful partition, the first 
step must be to arouse public opinion to 
this necessity. There must be among the 
democratic nations firm and public agree- 
ment regarding where the frontier is to 
be drawn. We must first decide whether 
we will endeavour to hold on to bases and 
territories inhabited by people either 
hostile or indifferent to our ideals and 
whether, if we do so for strategic reasons, 
we can in fact achieve a peaceful and 
lasting settlement, Alternatively we may 
consider whether to draw the frontier, as 
Herbert Hoover tends to suggest, through 
the heart of the widest oceans and along 
the most impassable mountain ranges, 
abandoning to Communism, or to an un- 
certain neutrality, vast regions now held 
by democratic powers. Unless intelligent 
thought is given to the details and diffi- 
culties of world partition, we shall drift 
by inadvertence and default into one or 
other of the alternatives: either to a 
continuation of international anarchy, 
ending in an inconclusive and destructive 
war, or into a crusade to set up the world 
state by force, an end in itself probably 
unattainable and at present wholly un- 
desirable. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION | 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2.0.0. per 
share (nett, after deduction of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect of 
the year ending 3lst. December 1951 
at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable on 
or after Monday, 13th August at 
the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested to 
apply for Warrants. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from FRIDAY, 27th JULY te f 

- SATURDAY, 11th AUGUST (both 
days inclusive) during which period 
no transfer of Shares can be re- | 
gistered. | 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD | 
DIRECTORS. 


A. 8S. ADAMSON. 
Acting Chief Manager. 


HONG KONG, 10th. July, 1951. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E, Kann, (Los Angeles) 
Special to FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 


Britain’s Investments in U.S.A. Stocks. 
The British Government is today one 


of the largest investors in American 
equities. Conservative estimates place 
the value of these at US#400,000,000. 


Often Great Britain bought with surplus 
government funds shares in U.S, indus- 
trial undertakings; but its portfolio grew 
very large during the last war, when 
private British holdings were comman- 
deered, Even today private British hold- 
ings of American bonds and stocks are 
still about as large as the total owned by 
the Government. 


Attempting to group important in- 


alone, it is worth while to record its 
marvellous expansion. For the six months 
ended April 30 the said concern earned 


$11.70 a share, excluding $3.30 of unre-- 


mitted foreign profits, The number of 
cars running (inclusive, of trucks) has 
increased from 30 million in 1930 to 50 
million in 1951, so that the volume of 
tire business has almost doubled. But 
still mere important proved to be the sale 
of industrial rubber goods, like footwear, 
sponge rubber, plastics and chemicals. 
Firestone has over 700 retail stores to dis- 
tribute its products. The company owns 
rubber plantations in Liberia, producing 


good part of profits came from inven- 
tories. Last year raw rubber advanced 
from 20 cts, a pound to 70 cts. When 
rubber prices last winter were at their 
peak, Government took over purchases. 


Corporation Earnings 


The following list of some U.S. indus- 
trial corporations’ earnings for the past 
six months (ended June 30) has been re- 
corded from daily companies’ announce- 
ments. Undoubtedly they are as interest- 
ing as they appear instructive They will 
prove that America’s industries are still 
in a robust state, In most cases advances 
over the identical 1950 period are divulg- 
ed; and wherever cutbacks in 1951 are 
shown, these can be clearly traced. to 
sharply increased taxation, combined with 


vestments, it is estimated the government over 60 million pounds annually, costing ceiling prices and demands emanating 
holdings aggregate $20,000,000 in General hardly more than 25 ets. a pound. A _ from the labor forces. 
Motors, $21,000,000 in Standard Oil Co. ) fe 4 | 
of Indiana, $10,000,000 in shares of F.W. Companies’ Net Results for the first Semester 1951. 
colworth, and $11,000,000 worth of nag 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Most 6 menths Per 6 months Per 
of the British investments in U.S.A, (both 1951 share 1950 share 
Government and private) have, for the | 9 
past 10 years been tied up as collateral New. York $ 1,079,000 $2.08 $ 512000 $ 0 98 
for a loan of $390,000,000, granted by the 28,700,000 3.27 34,207,000 89 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in Electric Storage Battery .............. 2,900,000 2.75 1,701,000 1.87 
July, 1941. This loan will fall due in Libbey-Owens-F'ord Glass ............ 11,299,000 2.20 15,064,000 2.94 
another five years, is repayable by Gentral CG. 
the earnings of the securities lodged in Owens Illincis Glass Co. .... * 24 649,000 8.06 21,939,000 *7.19 
has Standard Steel Spring Co. ............ 3,541,000 . 1.78 4,834,000 
indicated, and interest due also was paid Copperweld Steel Co. ................ 1,655,000 3.16 643,000 1 19 
mm the analogous manner, Final repay- Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. .............. 4,547,000 1.58 3,567,000 1 14 
ment will be effeeted in October, 1951. Werthington Pump & Mach, .......... 2.864.000 2.71 2,622,000 2.49 
By that time the huge quantity of Lehigh Portland Cement ............. 2,628,000 1.38 2,794,000 1.47 
American securities will be freed, so that Louisville & Nashville R. 9,000,000 380 7,732,000 3.30 
Britain “will ‘then be enabled to exert Pittsburg Consol, Coal 6,046,000 281 5,000,000 2.32 
wide influence on market prices of many | ‘ 
stocks. Shortly the British Government Eat M Misha C 6 338 000 3 54 6.789.000 3.79 
and seller of American securities. , 
Apart from the holdings in large cor- , 32 4.571.000 3 36 
porations already referred to, the British Allegheny Ludlum Steel .............. 6,227,000 3 571, . 
Government has shares in 33 companies Gillette Safety 8,279,000 1 89 7,349,000 1.66 
quoted on the New York Stock Exchange, Jchns-Manville Corpor. ............-.. 12,593,000 3.98 10,100,000 3.26 
each to the extent of at-least $1,000,000. Hey Corpor. ............ 
ican insurance companies; besides, the 2,647,000 1.36 2,920,000 1.50 
Government owns the majority of stocks Seagrave Corporation eee ~ 19,000 0.16. 252,000 2.05 
of 31 American companies, Amongst the Container Corp. of America .......... 8,937,000 4.42: 4,458,000 2.15 
three thread concerns J. & P, Coats, Clark 5,540,000 5 19 4,545,000 4.22 
and American; also in the Dunlop Tire General Portland Cement ............. 2,456,000 2 36 2,981 ,000 2.87 
and Rubber Co., in the Interlaken Mills, 3,018,000 4.50 1,903,000 2.81 
in U.S. Potash Co. and in Delta & Pine Liggett & Myers Tobacco ........:.... 11,840,000 2.84 12,948,000 3.12 
Land Co,, according to a cable despatch Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. .......... 5 488,000 1.91 5,467,000 2.08 
from CTPS, published in the Los Angeles 3,924,000 3.13 820,000(loss) —- 
Times, — : Americ. Car & Foundry Co. .......... 2,676,000 1 08 436,000 pfd. 1.51 
to watch how Hercules Powder Co, 7,836,000 286 6,436,000 2.34 
legislators an usinessmen. will re- 1,966,000 3.99 946,000 1.98 
act to the Socialist excursion into. the Nat. Automotive Fibres .............. 2,748,000 2.76 1,506,000 1 51 
.S. Investment trust business. The prob- Continental Steel Corp. .............: 1,049,000 
lem promises to become a notable chapter 1,409,000 0.72 1,395,000 0 71 
Firestone Rubber Co, Americ. Potash & Chemic. ............ 1,174,000 1.98 1,036,000 1.70 
All Ameriean rubber eompanies have 280,000,000 3.13 485,000,000 5.45 
been doing extremely well. is due Union Railroad... si. 27,046,000 5 83 21,502! 000 4.39 
to defense preparations, but also to re- 63,319,000 2.79 50,621,000 2.23 
quirements from motorists, seeing that the- Zenith Radio Corpor. 2,380,000 4.83 
number of cars on the road has been Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........... eco 48,694 000 5.42 
rapidly expanding, Considering Firestone Americ. Cyanamid Co: 24,026,000 6.14 13,211,000 3.67 
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6 months Per 6 months Per 
1951 share 1950 share 
Reynolds Metals Co, ....... 7.00 3,908,000 2.59 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton .............. © 007 000 0.42 1,553,000 0 62 
Aluminum Co, of America ............ 25.412 4.94 
St. Louis-San Francisco Rly .......... 3 387.000 1.48 2,529,000 0 79 
New York Central Railroad .......... 3.484.000 loss — 2,877,000(loss) — 
Victor Chemical Works ............... 1.502.000 0.87 1,728,000 1 02 
Illinois Central Rail. Sy................ 6.501.000 4.37 7,736,000 5.28 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc, ................ 3198 000 3 06 3,425,000 3.35 
Certainteed Products Co. ............. 5.788.000 1.71 2,533,000 1.54 
Nat. Distillers Products ............... 11 459.000 1.45 10,132,000 1.27 
Atlantic Coast Line Rail. .............. 4.976.000 6.03 6,562,000 7 96 
1 149.000 1.24 990,000 1 07 
National Biscuit Co. ............ 7786.000 1.10 10,257,000 1.49 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ............... 2'478.000 4.13 683,000 1 14 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical .......... 1,907,000 3 30 1,333,000 2 27 
Union Carbide & Carbon ............ 58228 0CO 2.02 60,805,000 2:11 
Socony Oil Co. 76 000,000 2.329 45,000,000 1 41 
3'108.000 1.18 1,319.000 0.50 
Beechnut Packing Co. ................ 9520 000 1.65 1,969,000 1.29 
Thomson Produpts, Inc. 4 262.000 3.45 4,080,000 3 30 
Western Auto Supply Co. ............. 2'689.000 3 58 2,156,000 2 87 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rly .............. 16 039 000 1.0 
Western 13'448,000 2.31 11,110,000 1 90 
Petroum Co, ... 32.002 000 2.46 22',040,000 1.82 
19 228.000 392 18,228,000 3.27 
Westinghouse Electric ................. 31,564,000 198 27,207,000 1.86 
Whedling Steel Corp. ................ 9798000 6.25 7,455,000 4.59 
Internat. Business Mach, .............. 14,669,000 5.06 15,496,000 5 34 
5 053 000 5.46 3,848,000 4 16 
Corn Products Refg. Co, ........ 7,450,000 2.48 8,608,000 . 2.27 
Stokely-Van Camp Co. 4'761,000 4.02 2,168,000 1.58 
Dupont de Nemours Co, .............. 112,852,000 250 116,630,000 2.59 
Standard Oil of New Jersey .......... 249,000,000 411 159,000,000 2.63 
* 41,335,000 6.12 * 33,813,000 5.73 
National Cash Register ................ 6,861,000 3.48 5,163,000 2.88 
Americ, Radiator SS. Co. 12,172,000 1.20 10,604,000 1.04 
Houston Of of Texas ... 3,488,000 3.17 2,852,000 2 60 
Union Bag & Paper Co, ............... 7,358,000 4.85 4,549,000 3 02 
Great Northern Railway .............. 7,274,000 2 35 3,033,000(loss) — 


* For 12 months, 


*311,300,000 


The Business Outlook. 


The foregoing tabulation of net results 
for the first’ half of 1951 are telling the 
tale of America’s industrial might much 
better than words could describe it, In 
speaking of higher taxes this term, one 


merely has to take account of sums re- 
served by the big concerns. Dupont, for 
instance, has put aside $171,000,000 for 
taxation relative to the first semester. 
In viewing the progress during the past 
6 months of certain industries (or their 


88%; 3 containers, 141%; 5 pulp 


retrograde movement) one can refer to 
the following compilation: Increase of 
earnings were attained by 8 oil companies 
to the extent of 46%; 18 chemicals con- 
cerns, 5%; 7 metal factories, 62%; 9 
heavy machinery manufacturers, 30%; 5 
textile concerns, 14%; 4 retail chains, 
and 
paper factories, 46%; aircraft factories 
are 23% ahead; automotive concerns re- 
corded a 31% increase; mining is 36% 
ahead; rubber 26%, ete. Decreases were 
registered in 3 motor factories namely 
43%; shipbuilding shows minus 17%, 

Though television houses are severely 
overstocked at the moment, the future of 
the trade is considered bright. Admiral 
Corporation, radio-TV manufacturers, an- 
nounces that its sales during the second 
quarter were 40% below what they were 
in the April-June quarter of 1950. 20th 
Century Fox has acquired rights to use 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s eolor 
television process in its large screen TV 
project, The idea is to bring color tele- 
vision to the theatre screens. Quite re- 
cently ‘Government announced a further 
5% cut in the production during the last 
quarter of 1951 of television apparatus, 
motor cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, ete., so as to conserve metals for 
defense purposes. 

Personal income in America is 16% 
higher than what is was a year ago, being 
now at a 250 billions annual rate. Em- 
ployment is excellent and was in June 
62 million people, i.e. 320,000 more than 
in+ June, 1950. In passing it might be 
mentioned that about 23% of married 
women are employed outside their homes. 

Unfavorable economic news _ include 
recent flood damage in Kansas, damage 
being estimated at $750,000,000. Inven- 
tories still are very high in many lines, 
being estimated at $70 billion. 


THE TANAH MERAH ESTATES 
(1916) LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinances, Hongkong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirtieth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Company will be held 
at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 101/2 Edinburgh House, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, 
on Monday, 27th August, 1951 at 
12.15 p.m. to adopt the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 3lst 
March 1951, to declare a dividend, 
to elect a director, to elect Auditors 
and to transact any other ordinary 
business, 


The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 15th to 27th August, 
1951, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 
General Managers. 


‘Hongkong, 2nd August, 1951. 
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FUTURE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
ITS PLANNING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Felix de la Costa 
(Vice-President, the Philippine Bank of Commerce) 


Introduction 

The Philippine economy is essentially 
agricultural. In pre-war years, about 80 per 
cent of the population depended for its 
livelihood upon agriculture. Except for 
rice, only a minor portion of the agricul- 
tural product was destined for local con- 
sumption; the bulk was exported and 
provided the main source of the country’s 
income and the foundation of the national 
economic structure. The growth and ex- 
pansion of the oversea commerce of the 
Philippines therefore reflect not only the 
development of agricultural industries, but 
also the economic progress of the country. 
Moreover, they demonstrate the depend- 
ence of the national prosperity upon over- 
sea commerce. 

The Philippines has been heavily depen- 
dent upon its trade with the United States. 
The existence of free trade between the 
two countries has undoubtedly created op- 
portunities for the Philippines to sell in 
the United States much larger quantities 
of its agricultural 
would have sold in the absence of prefer- 
ential trade relations. In consequence, the 
tendency has been for the Philippines to 
industries which produced 


market. The resulting increase in the pro- 
duction of export commodities which are 
thus protected has operated to discourage 
production both of export commodities 
not so protected and of commodities in- 
tended for Philippine consumption. On the 
other hand, the increased sale of goods in 
the preferential United States market has 
enabled the Philippines to buy more goods 
from the United States. In the pre-war 
period, the Philippines as a market ranked 
sixth in the oversea trade of the United 
States. | | 
The Philippines today is faced simul- 
taneously with two grave problems: the 
necessity for rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion of the economy ravaged by the war 
and the slow but certain loss of special 
privileges in the American market. The 
United States Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946, the Philippine Trade Act of 
1946, the gift of surplus military equip4 
ment and other measures have provided for 
financial and technical assistance, access 
to supplies and equipment and, above all, 
time in which to achieve recovery and 
adjustment. The full utilization of the 
benefits under these measures in the har- 
nessing of the country’s resources should 


/make possible the transition from economic 


dependence on the United States to a 


position of economic freedom and permit 


it to deal competitively and profitably in 


‘world markets. Basically, the immediate 


Objective is to raise the domestic produc- 
tion of goods presently imported for which 


the principal raw materials are now avail- 


able locally or could be made available, 
and to sustain and expand the production 
of Philippine export commodities. 


production than it. 


Post-war Econcmic Development 

Since the end of the war, the Philippines 
has made substantial progress in the re- 
building of its economy. There is much 
yet to be done and the Philippines is de- 
termined to accomplish much. With the 
question of its political independence set- 
tled, the full force of its determination tc 
make that independence real and lasting 
is being brought to bear in the field of 
economic endeavour. Relatively young and 
inexperienced, the Philippines may not be 
expected to move very fast at the begin- 
ning in the accomplishment of this ideal. 
There are, and there will be, obstacles in 
the way but patience coupled with earnest- 
ness of purpose will in due time surmount 


_ these obstacles. It is in this light that 


observers of Philippine affairs are invited 
to pass judgment. 2 

The progress of Philippine economic 
development during the post-war years 
1946, 1947 and 1948 may be summarized 
briefly in the following manner. 

In the first place, by the end of 1948, 
agricultural production had _ increased 
about 68 per cent over that of the post- 
liberation year 1946. This level of total 
agricultural production was about 93 per 
cent of the pre-war average of 5.4 million 
metric tons. The production of foodstuffs 
has been given the necessary emphasis and 
has shown an increase of about 31 per 
cent during the years from 1946 to 1948. 
Rice alone has already exceeded by 54 per 
cent the pre-war average production, 
although the output of this cereal must 
still increase to keep up with the increase 
in population. Livestock and fishery pro- 
duction has improved, the latter especially, 
having already exceeded pre-war output 
by about 14 per cent. 

Secondly, after three years of rehabilita- 
tion, the production of export crops has 
shown marked improvement, increasing 
about fourfold in the three-year. period 
beginning with 1946. Despite lack of 
machinery and equipment, high labour 
costs, dislocation of transportation: and 
communications and other difficulties at- 
tendant upon a war-ravaged economy, the 
1948 physical volume of export production 
reached 62 per cent of pre-war exports 
Greater progress is to be expected from 
the rehabilitation. programme _ recently 
launched for the primary export industries. 

In spite of the difficulties of reconstruc- 
tion and attendant shortages and disloca- 
tions within individual industries, the 
volume and value of the principal exports 
to all countries have shown remarkable 
revival since the liberation, as indicated 
by the export figures for the period from 


1946 to the present: an increase of 255 per 


cent in total volume compared with the 
early post-liberation period, and an in- 
crease of 584 per cent in value (in terms 
of pre-war values). With the present plan 
of speeding up the rehabilitation of pri- 
mary export industries, it may reasonably 
be expected that the export volume will 
inerease at a faster rate than in previous 
years. 


The adverse trade balance of nearly 500 
million pesos in 1948—more than covered 
by qollar payments and expenditures of 
the. United States Government in the 
Philippines—is not. an indication of the 


Inability of the Philippines to pay for its 


imports with its exports, but rather the 
natural reaction of an under-developed 
economy in attempting to meet require- 
ments for capital goods for internal de- 
velopment by imports from abroad, and 
also to provide for the highly developed 
wants of its people—wants intensified by 
deprivations during enemy occupation. 
This is especially the case in the Philip- 
pines, which almost overnight found itself 
with greatly expanded purchasing power 
arising from extensive dollar expenditures 
of the United States Government. In the 
absence of any import controls or exchange 
restrictions, this high effective purchasing 
power would, as a matter of course, be 
reflected in expanded imports of the 
necessities of everyday living. This 
situation has been aggravated by the 
inability of the internal economy to mect 
essential domestic requirements from local 
preduction in the face of the war de- 
vastation and the concomitant economie 
difficulties. Such an adverse trade bal- 
ance is, however, accompanied by an in- 
creasing proportion of imports in the form 
of machinery equipment and_ other 
capital goods for the development of local 
enterprises that will eventually result in 
higher productivity and higher income for 
the country as a whole. 

Contrary to the charge “that no local 
investments have been made to develop 
local resources, private and public invest- 
ments in productive enterprises have 
shown a remarkable, steady growth since 
the post-liberation year 1946; as indicated 
by an increase of 354 per cent in the paid- 
up capital of corporations and partner- 
Ships, and an inerease of 199 per cent 
in the net worth of public industrial and — 
manufacturing enterprises, These figures 
clearly emphasize the hand-in-hand efforts 
of private and public investment working 
to develop the country’s natural resources 
through rehabilitation of existing indus- 
tries and establishment of new develop- 
ment projects in both the private and 
public sectors of the economy. 

The flow of bank credit within the 
economic system, which is an index of 
eccnomic activity or productivity for the 
economy as a whole, has grown steadily 
in volume, reaching 540 million pesos by 
December 1948, an increase of 209 per 
cent over December 1945. Agricultural 
and industrial loans, particularly by gov- 
ernment banking institutions, have kept 
pace with the increasing volume of bank 


eredit for all purposes; they totalled 251 


million pesos by May 1949, of which 121 
million pesos were for agriculture, 61 
million pesos for industrial enterprises, 


‘and 68 million pesos for commercial and . 
‘residential housing. 
The foregoing development 


activities 
are now being co-ordinated and streng- 
thened under a short-term programme 
of rehabilitation and development 
proved by the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Economic 
Council. This economic programme calls 
for co-ordination of private and publie 
investments in all sectors of the economy, 
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and for the carrying out by the Govern- 


ment of projects and activities into which 


private enterprise is reluctant to venture 
and which by their very nature are not 
directly competitive with private under- 
takings. Government funds are being 
made available for the implementation of 
the parts of the economic programme that 
are intended to stimulate and strengthen 
private confidence in the investment of 
venture capital and the establishment of 
long-run development enterprises. All of 
these, of course, are conceived as effec- 
tive means for (i) buttressing the economy 
over the next three or four years against 
the decline in United States Government 
expenditures in this country, (11) initiat- 
ing the adjustments called for by the 
progressive reduction of tariff preferences 
in the United States market, and (iii) 
building up in the long run increased pro- 
ductivity and higher income for the whole 
nation. 

The economic progress so far attained 
has been accomplished practically without 
resort to external borrowing. However, 
the huge expenditures of the United States 
Government in'the Philippines since the 
war have greatly helped the Philippines 
in the rebuilding of the economy, 
such disbursements have placed to its 
eredit substantial dollar balances, and 
enabled the Philippines to obtain from 
the United States urgently needed goods. 


Factors Influencing Future Development 

Immediate progress in internal economic 
development in the Philippines depends 
on the further solution of certain problems 
and the adoption of definite measures 
regarding internal savings and the easing 
of credit. Among the most important 
are problems of increasing the production 
of essential consumer goods and other 
products that can be profitably produced 
in the Philippines; improvement of in- 
ternal marketing and distribution, includ- 
ing the establishment of integrated 
marketing organizations; improvement 
and expansion of credit facilities, parti- 
eularly private banking facilities; streng- 
thening and co-ordinating dollar-couserva- 
tion measures; encouraging. saving and 
channelling savings into’ productive in- 
vestment outlets; planning and program- 
ming of national economic development 
with a view to a fuller and more econo- 
mical use of all available resources and 
facilities. 

The foregoing problems may be group- 
ed into two principal aspects, one in- 
ternal, one external. The former _ has 
mainly to do with increasing domestic 
production and providing the necessary 
marketing, distributing and other service 
facilities so as to reduce costs and enable 
the people to enjoy a growing volume of 
material goods and services. The external 
aspect is mainly concerned with conser- 
vation of foreign exchange by more strin- 
gent import controls, intensive search for 
dollar-saving and dollar-producing enter- 
prises, and bilateral trading arrangements 
that will mean further dollar savings. Of 
course, the principal problem in the con- 
servation of dollars is the channelling of 
these to purchase of capital goods and 
their investment in domestic enterprises. 

This paper will confine itself to the 
problems of expanding domestic banking 


because 


and eredit facilities and of developing a 
domestic money market that will encour- 
age savings and promote domestic invest- 
ment. 


Planning for National Economic 

Development 

Almost immediately after the attain- 
ment of independence by the Philippines, 
intelligent planning for the rebuilding of 
the Philippine economy was undertaken 
through the joint efforts of the United 
States Government and the Republic of 
the Philippines, This was done by the 
Joint Philippine-American Finance Com- 
mission, which completed its report in 


the middle of 1947, a report covering. 


mainly the monetary and _ fiscal _pro- 
grammes that the Philippine Govern- 
ment had to undertake in the reconstruc- 


«tion and development of its economy. 


The Philippine Government also com- 
missioned the Beyster Technical Group to 
prepare what is now known as the Bey- 
ster Industrial Plan, covering principally 
the technical aspects of a short-term in- 
dustrial development programme for the 
Philippines. Although this was not an 
operational plan, it nevertheless presented 
in broad outline opportunities for  in- 
vestment in the Philippines as well as 
projects for harnessing the abundant na- 
tural resources.} But this was not enough. 
In order that technical and industrial 
plans might be co-ordinated with the 
fiscal and monetary policies conceived by 
the Joint Philippine-American Finance 
Commission, former Secretary of Finance 
Miguel Cuaderno submitted an economic 


programme covering the development of. 


the national economy for five years, start- 
ing from 1949, and stressing food produe- 


tion, industrial production and the ser- 


vice industries, together with the man- 
power requirements of these industries. 
This plan was recommended favourably 
by the National Economie Council and 
approved by the President of the Philip- 
pines for execution. It also was present- 
ed to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in justification 
for a loan for carrying out, the national 
power programme. It ealls for private 
and public financing of the projects con- 
templated and requires adherence to a 
list of priorities in the prosecution of the 
projects. 

Under section 137 of the enabling act 
establishing the Central Bank of the 
Philippines (Republic Act 265), an amount 
not exceeding 200 million pesos is au- 
thorized to be made available by the 
Central Bank in the form of direct ad- 
vanees to the Government for self-liqui- 
dating, income-producing' projects. For 
1949, the Monetary Board of the Central 
Bank decided to make available to the 
Government the sum of 115 million pesos, 
of which 65 million was to be set aside 
for. government development projects, 35 
million of it as an advance to the Re- 
habilitation Finanee Corporation for non- 
government and  government-controlled 
projects, and 50 million to amortize the 
budgetary loan of 10 million pesos from 
the United States Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

In order that the proceeds from the 
authorized 200 million pesos directly ad- 
vanced to the Government, particularly 


ment. 


the 115 million made available in 1949, 
might be utilized effectively and in an 
orderly manner, the Philippine Govern- 
ment, upon recommendation of the Na- 
tional Economic Council, established the 


following priorities for ‘industries to be 
assisted: 


Top priority 


Rice, corn, fish, fruits and other food 
products, Sugar, Abaca, maguey, ramie and 
other fibres, Tobacco, Ground-nuts, 
Coconuts, Livestock and products, Forest 
products, Mining, Land transportation, 
Shipping and air transportation, Water- 
power development, Small industries (nail, 
paper and pulp plants), Fertilizer plants, 
Handicrafts. 


Second priority 


Water supply, Port improvements, 
Schools, hospitals, markets, Housing, High- 
ways, Flood control and drainage, Airports, 
Drydock for large vessels, Jute (saluyot). 


The plan, in so far as domestic financial 
assistance to the national economy is con- 
cerned, would require (i) internal borrow- 
ing by the Government to absorb the ex- 
cess money income and thus direct the 
flow of domestie capital toward increased 
productivity, and (ii) the improvement 
and enlargement of the banking structure 
to ease credit facilities for domestic de- 
velopment needs. 


(1) Destruction of capital equipment 
during the war 

One of the chief problems confronting 
under- “developed countries such as the 
Philippines since the war is lack of capital 
to finance reconstruction and develop- 
Most of the industries that were 
destroyed during the war were using ob- 
solete or worn out equipment and employ- 
ing inefficient methods of production. 
The destruction of the outmoded equip- 
ment may be a blessing in disguise, for 
these industries will now be compelled te 
modernize their plants and adopt more 
efficient methods of production. Even 
those industries whose equipment was not 
entirely destroyed but could be repaired 
will have to utilize modern equipment if 
they are to reduce costs of production and 
compete in world markets. 

Lack of capital to modernize these in- 
dustrial plants and agriculture in the 
Philippines has so far been the chief cause 
of its slow rehabilitation and develop- 
ment. However, practically every under- 
developed country in the world today is 
clamouring for assistance abroad in order 
to acquire new capital goods, machinery 
and tools to develop its industries; the 
desire of these countries to decrease their 
dependence on a few agricultural products 
with an uncertain foreign market and to 
supplement their income by limited indus- 
trialization has increased the demand for 
loans from countries that can afford to 
extend them. 

As one of those countries badly dam- 
aged by the war, the Philippines is in 
need of capital to effect economic re- 
habilitation and development. Its rela- 
tively more favourable dollar position 
compared with that of othe under-develop- 
ed countries -has enabled it to undertake 


a more rapid economic recovery’ than 


= 
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some, but the needs of its rehabilitation 
and development programme are by no 
means satisfied by the immediately avail- 
able domestic capital. 


Lack of adequate banking facilities 
Banking facilities in the Philippines 
are as yet very limited in scope. In the 
principal commercial centres, excluding 
the government-owned Philippine National 
Bank, banking is handled mostly’ by 
branches of foreign banks or by domesti- 
cally incorporated banks owned by aliens. 
This accounts for the fact that most of 
the banks are more interested in the fin- 
ancing of foreign trade than in loans 
for production or development. ‘Outside 
Manila, Cebu and Iloilo, the principal ports 
of the Philippines, banking is almost 
wholly served by branches and agencies 
of the Philippine National Bank, whose 
board of directors is in Manila, the mem- 
bers of which are virtually appointees of 
the party in power in the Government. 


Since decisions in the case of the Philip- 


pine National Bank have to emanate from 
the head office, far away from the rural 
communities, the operations of such 
branches and agencies are lacking in the 
speed and adaptability that are conducive 
_ to a healthy growth of rural banking. 

On 31 July, 1949 there were 14 principal 
banks, including the Postal Savings Bank, 
33 branches and 51 agencies in operation 
in the Philippines, exclusive of the Central 
Bank of the Philippines, with total resour- 
ces amounting to 991,063,333 pesos. In 1946 
the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation 
was organized with an authorized capital 
of 300 million pesos and with the power 
to acquire additional funds in the same 
amount by issuing bonds guaranteed by 
the Government of the Philippines. The 
pre-war Agricultural and Industrial Bank 
was absorbed by this corporation. How- 
ever, even with the resources of these 
institutions, the capital requirements of 
most industries are not fully satisfied and 
the larger part of the financing has to 
be done by the Government through 
government-owned corporations directly 
engaged in various enterprises. 

For lack of adequate banking facilities 
in the provinces, a large portion of the 
national income that is not devoted to 
the financing of consumption goods and 
that should be available for investment 
is hoarded. Only a minor portion finds 
its way in the form of savings deposits 
into banking institutions. The idle 
national savings could be _ profitably 
employed if a sufficient number of banks 
and a well developed money market could 
established to channel this liquid 
capital into various industries. 

While large business enterprises have 
easy access to the banks for investment 
loans, most small business men have to 
depend upon their own savings, which 
are necessarily limited, to finance their 
enterprises. Mortgage loans among the 
great number of small business men are 
extended by private money-lenders, who 
charge for the use of their funds a price 
much higher than the _ borrowers ean 
afford to pay. 

The undeveloped banking system and 
money market, has to a large extent 
limited the amount of available domestic 
capital and consequently has prevented a 


rapid economic recovery of the 
country. Inasmuch as all the banks, with 
the exception of two institutions, are 
commercial banks, their resources could 
be, and are largely, devoted to the granting 
of short-term credit, chiefly to finance 
the export and import trade. The great 
bulk of the banking resources of the 
country are therefore employed not in 
developmental projects but in foreign 
exchange business. Moreover, the absence 
of exchange controls has facilitated the 
employment of bank resources in the finan- 
cing of foreign trade. 


Limitations to the establishment of local 
banks 
Now as in the past, the entry of 
domestic capital into the field of banking 
is impeded by two main factors: first, 


the timidity of local capital about ven-.~ 


turing into fields unexplored by private 
Filipino business, where the normal return 
is far below that which private capital 
would earn if invested in the business of 
money-lending; and second the scarcity 
of trained men who have had previous 
experience in the business of banking. 


Changes in the domestic banking system 

The most important step taken by the 
Republic of the Philippines after its in- 
auguration was to revise the banking 
system of the country in order to take 


-eare of the eredit needs for economic re- 


habilitation and development. Accord- 
ingly, the Central Bank of the Philippines 
was organized to integrate and direct cre- 
dit resources, to impart greater liquidity 
to the credit system of the country, as 
well ‘as to mobilize the national savings by 
establishing an active securities market 
and to grant loans to the Government for 
self-liquidating, income-producing  pro- 
jects. 

The banking system was further re- 
organized to take care of the increased 
tempo of business activity during the 
post-war period and to direct the flow 
of domestic capital held by banks in order 
to aid productive industries. Investment 
outside the Philippines of deposits receiv- 
ed by branches of banks with head offices 
abroad is prohibited. Only domestic banks 
and: branches of foreign banks established 
prior to 24 July, 1948 are allowed to 
receive deposits. 

The new banking law encourages the 
organization of new banks by abolishing 
the minimum eapital requirement, but 
provides that the direction and control of 
new banks shall be in the hands of na- 
tionals. In order to permit banks to 
handle more deposits than before, the 
10-to-1 ratio of deposit to capital previous- 
ly required was replaced by a more rea- 
sonable basis of capital requirement of 
at least 15 per cent of risk assets. 

Subject to certain limitations, banks 
are expressly allowed to invest in high- 
grade bonds and other securities. Govern- 
ment securities, to a certain extent, are 
made eligible as part of the required Te- 
serve against deposits. In the past, com- 
mercial banks were allowed to provide 
loans with a maximum term of five years. 
Under the new banking act, they can 
grant loans up to a maximum maturity 
period of fifteen years. The evident pur- 
pose of this change is to allow commer- 


cial banks to utilize a larger proportion 
to their assets in the granting of capital 
loans to various enterprises. On the 
whole, the Central Bank is given ample 
powers over the banking system to attain 
the objective of a healthy growth of the 
national economy. 


(5) Proposals for extending banking 
facilities to rural communities 
Partly to encourage the entry of domes- 

tic capital into the banking business, the 
general banking law has been amended 
with a view to nationalizing the business 
of deposit banking. With these amend- 
ments, together with encouragement from 
the Central Bank, private capital may be 
expected to enter the field of banking, 
particularly in rural communities. In 
fact, there are unmistakable signs that 
the growth of private banking in the 
provinces will be speeded up in order to 
encourage saving and channel such sav- 
ings to productive investments and thus 
enlarge the credit structure of the eco- 
nomy. 

Certain proposals advanced for 
establishment of a rural banking system 
ef small banks take the following factors 
into consideration. The farmers, being 
the main users of credit in rural districts, 
should be made to feel that they are at 
least part owners of the bank in their 
locality. Since farmers are unfamiliar 
with the'intricacies of the banking busi- 
ness, they need leadership and assistance, 
especially in the technical aspects of 
banking. In order that a rural bank may 
be able to serve properly the community 
from which it draws its deposits, it should 
be in a position to respond to the credit 
needs of the locality by being able to 
make its decisions on the spot. 

Bound together by community of in- 
terests, the rice growers from Central 
Luzon have formed themselves into an 
association known as the Rice Growers’ 
Association, with local chapters scattered 
over the area. This association is expect- 
ed to broaden its sphere of activity to 
encompass not only the, rice industry but 
also other principal agricultural products 
of the Philippines, such as sugar, hemp, 
coconuts and tobacco. Based on _ the 
principle of self-help, the association can 
supply the credit needed by farmers 
through small unit banks owned in part 
bv it and in part by the individual farmers 
affiliated with it. While eaeh unit bank 
will be a separate and distinct corporation 
identified with the locality where it 
operates, proper co-ordination with unit 
banks in other districts, standardization, 


centralized training of personnel and other 


advantages inherent in a large organiza- 


tion can be attained through stock owner- 


ship by the association within the various 
units. Correspondent relationships to be 
established among these rural banks will 
make fluid the available supply of credit, 
which will be made to flow wherever it 
is most useful or needed, and thus the 
system will be resvonsive to the seasonal 
credit needs of different parts of the 
country. The supply of farm credit will 
further be enhanced by the _ discount 
facilities at the Central Bank of the 
Philippines, which are available to the 
full extent required by the _ legitimate 
needs of the national economy. 
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With the above background on the 


Philippine bank structire and the pro- 
posals for expansion of banking facilities 
to rural communities,.we come the 
problem and prospects of developing the 
domestic money market in the  Philip- 
pines. 


Development of a Domestic Money Market 

The large-scale development of the do- 
mestic money market to channel private 
capital into productive enterprise has just 
started under the initiative of the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Philippines. The market 
for government securities is at present un- 
developed. It is confined almost exclu- 
sively to banks and insurance companies, 
as well as to trust funds and sinking funds 
for various government issues. A large 
number of government dollar bonds are 
held by United States investors, but the 
peso bonds are held almost exclusively by 
local institutions. However, private local 
investors prefer to lend their money in 
other enterprises at a much higher rate 
of interest despite the admitted advant- 
ages of government securities. 

One of the reasons why private investors 
have purchased government bonds only in 
limited amounts is the lack of an active 
securities market which could absorb the 
bonds at current prices in case investors 
wish to liquidate their holdings. The 
difficulty disposing of government 
bonds except at a large discount has also 
limited the number of private investors 
to those who have large savings not im- 
mediately needed to meet consumption 
needs. <As of 26 July, 1949, there were 
only 147 private holders of peso govern- 
ment bonds outside of institutional in- 
vestors. 

Since establishment of the Central 
Bank, steps have been taken to develop 
a domestic market for government securi- 
ties. previously indicated, under 
section 137 of the Act the bank is authori- 
zed to make direct advances to the Gov- 
ernment until 30 June, 1951, in an amount 
not exceeding 200 million pesos for in- 
come-producing projects. The Govern- 


ment gives against these advances an 


equivaient amount of negotiable govern- 


ment securities with maturity not exceed- 


ing fifteen years. The first advance 
under this law was made on 11 March, 
1949, in the sum of 469,200 pesos and the 
Government issued a ten-year interim bond 
for this amount. Several advances have 
since been made, and the total amount as 
of 30 July, 1949 was 10,354,420 pesos. 

The Government has also started to 
develop the Treasury bill market to meet 
its temporary budgetary deficits pending 
collection of current revenues. The first 
offering of Treasury bills was made on 11 
July, 1949, when one million pesos’ worth 
of one-year Treasury bills was sold by 
the Central Bank at a discount of 114 per 
cent. This first issue was oversubscribed, 
with five banks participating in the bid- 
ding. More Treasury bills are expected 
to be sold under the same _ favourable 
conditions as the first offering. 

The Government has already ordered 
the printing of rehabilitation and deve- 


lopment bonds, both bearer and registered | 


bonds, as well as Treasury notes, with 
maturities of ten years and five years, 


respectively. As soon as the bonds are 
printed, an active campaign will be con- 
ducted to sell these securities not only 
to institutional investors but also to pri- 
vate individuals. The bonds are in small 
denominations, as low as twenty pesos, in 
order to encourage people of modest in- 
come to buy government securities. It 
is generally believed that the widespread 
hoarding of money by people in the pro- 
vinces and in the rural districts can be 
minimized by an active campaign . to 
mobilize idle savings and to channel them 
into worthwhile projects which the Gov- 
ernment has planned to undertake. 

The development of a securities market 
in the ise 
slow. The principal occupation im the 
Philippines is farming in an antiquated 
form, operated under the single proprietor- 
ship system, rather than in the corporate 
form. The people in general are indivi- 


dualistic in their pursuit of a living and 
unaccustomed to forms of co-operative 
effort. Savings are reinvested in farms 
as fast as they ean be accumulated. 

It is felt that the real appreciation 
of the advantages of investment in gov- 
ernment and corporate securities will come 
gradually and will keep pace with the 
expected growth of corporate enterprises 


and with the realization of the advantagss 


of large-scale production. Thus it is often 
charged that there is a dearth of venture 
capital in the country. But in a country 
fike the Philippines, whose economy has 
fong been dependent upon the exportation 
of a few agricultural products, :t is not 
surprising,that private capital should be 
reluctant to take unwarranted risks on a 
large-scale. 

Confronted with the need for diversi- 
fication of the national product, the 
Government had to take the initiative, 
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INDIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The cultivation of raw rubber on a 


plantation scale was undertaken in 
Travancore-Cochin, Malabar, Coorg and 
Mysore in early years of the present cen- 
tury. By 1910 the area under rubber had 
increased to 29,500 acres. In that year, 
the price of rubber reached the all-time 
peak of 12s. 9d. per lb. This gave a great 
stimulus to the extension of rubber cul- 
tivation in the country. And, although 
for the next 13 or 14 years the price of 
rubber declined continuously, the area 
under rubber cultivation kept on increas- 
ing. By 1925, the area under rubber had 
increased to 76,390 acres and the produc- 
tien of rubber to 6,300 tons. Rubber was 
at that time the most remunerative 
among the different alternative agricul- 
tural crops. Consequently, there was an- 
other big rush for rubber plantation. In 
the year 1926, no less than 23,406 acres 
were put under rubber. It may be men- 
tioned that out of this. more than 17.000 
acres were small holdings of less than 100 
acres each. This extension of rubber cul- 
tivation continued until i932. In the 
meantime, towards the end. of 1929, began 
the Great Depression, and there was 
heavy slump in the prices of all agricul- 


pioneering in ventures where private 
capital was afraid to assume risk, with 
the view of turning over to private in- 
terests its various business undertakings 
as fast as the latter were prepared to 
take them over. In the development 
of a securities market, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment had to take the lead and market 
its own securities first. 7 

The existence of an active stock ex- 
change is indispensable to the develop- 
ment of a securities market. There is in 
operation in Manila a stock exchange 
under the supervision of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Trading in 
this exchange so far is predominantly in 
mining securities rather than in securities 
of non-speculative ventures. The Manila 
Stock Exchange, however, is well prepared 
to handle both government and corporate 
securities as the investing public becomes 
more and more interested in such securi- 
ties. 

The authorities are aware that the 
healthy growth of a securities market in 
the Philippines can be encouraged only 
if there is a certain assurance of market 
support. In the case of government 
securities, the Central Bank Act provides 
for establishment of a stabilization fund 
precisely for the purpose of maintaining 
the market for these securities. 


The Philippines, through its instru- 
mentality, the Central Bank of the 
Philippines, will soon be geared for 


launching internally an intensive 
paign to encourage investment in 
bonds. The bank is expected to utilize 
towards this end the facilities of all banks 
and other financial institutions, of schools, 
colleges and universities and other civic 
organizations.. It is also expected that 
wide publicity in accounting and in 
utilization of the proceeds of these bonds 
will greatly aid in obtaining full support 
from the public for economic development. 


cam- 


tural commodities including rubber. The 
price of rubber declined to the abnormal- 
ly low level of 1-11/16d, per Ib, in 1932. 
In order to bring about a recovery in 
the price of rubber, an internaiional 
agreement was signed by the more im- 
portant rubber growing countries and it 
came into force from 1934. In accordance 
with this agreement, new planting was 
restricted and the production of rubber 
regulated. This scheme was_ successful 
and soon the price of rubber began to 
rise. In consequence, the extension of 
rubber plantation in the country, which 
had been interrupted for two or three 
years was resumed. Early in 1942, Japan 
occupied the main rubber producing 
countries in South-east Asia, thereby cut- 
ting off 90 per cent. of the world’s nor- 
mal supply of natural rubber. Ceylon 
and India were then the only sources of 
rubber for the Allied Nations. The Gov- 
ernments of Ceylon and India,’ therefore, 
took steps to maximise the production of 
rubber. Moreover, in order to prevent 
the price of rubber from going to abnor- 
mal heights, price control was imposed. 
A considerable pianting and replanting 


took place in India during the war and 


in 1943 alone 14,600 acres of land were 
added to rubber cultivation. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that the acute 
shortage of rubber during the war led 
to the discovery of synthetic rubber in 
the U.S.A. The production of synthetic 


rubber during war-time amounted to 


about ene million tons. | 


Area and Production 

The total area under rubber in India 
at the end of 1949 was 169,425 acres. 
The production of rubber at the present 
time is of the order of 16,000 to 17,000 tons, 
and the number of workers on rubber 
estates and holdings is estimated at 67,000. 
60.27 per cent of the total acreage is 
covered by 249 estates of over 100 acres 
each. The remaining area, i.e. 39.73 per 
cent of the total, is covered by 13,594 
holdings, ranging all the way from 100 
acres to below one acre each. Of the total 
number of estates and holdings, again, 
72.85 per cent are located in Travancore, 
4.19 per cent in Cochin, 16.55 per cent in 
Madras (mainly Malabar), and the re- 
mainfhg 2.11 per cent are in Coorg, the 
Andamans, Mysore and Assam, During 
the 10 years from 1940 to 1949, the highest 
production was 17,714 tons in 1944, and 
the lowest production, 15,172: tons, in 1946, 
The Rubber (Production and Marketing) 
Act was passed in 1947 and the Indian 
Rubber Board was constituted under that 
Act to promote the development of the 
rubber industry. 


Rubber Manufactures 

During the first three decades of the 
present century, practically all the rubber 
produced was exported. The industry 
was started in India in 1920 with the 
establishment of a general rubber goods 
factory, named the Dixie Aye Rubber 


. Factory Limited in Calcutta. This fac- 


tory was engaged in the manufacture of 
moulded goods, but it was liquidated 


in 1925, In 1923, a proofing factory called 
the Bengal Waterproof Works was started 
in Calcutta and, after 1924, more factories 
came into existence in all parts of the 
country. The more important among 
them were originally started for the 
manufacture of rubber-sole canvas shces. 
and they were equipped with Japanese 
machinery and supervised by Japanese 
experts. In-1931, Bata Shoe Company 
established a factory in Bengal. Another 
factory called the Indian Rubber Manu- 
facturers Limited was also started in 
Calcutta for the manufacture of general 
mechanical goods and railway fittings. 
In 1936, a factory was started in Bengal 
by the Dunlop Rubber Company (India) 
Ltd. In 1940, the Firestone Tyre and Rubber 
Company established a factory in Bombay. 
Between 1930 and 1940, numerous factories 
had been established, mostly for the 
manufacture of cycle tyres, tubes and 
general mechanical goods. The Inter- 
national Rubber Restriction Scheme, by 
which the export of rubber had been 
restricted on a quota basis, made the 
indigenous rubber available at low prices 
in India. This factor was largely respon- 
sible for expansion of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry in the country. During 
the second world war, the rubber manu- 


facturing industry expanded considerably. 


The greatest expansion, however, took 
place in the tyre industry, which had 
installed additional equipments to meet 
the requirements of the Defence Services 
in respect of Army giant tyres and tubes 
and aeroplane tyres and tubes. The neces- 
sary plants for the above purpose were 
imported on Lease-Lend from the U.S.A. 
by the Government of India and allocated 


to the tyre companies for their operations, 


After the termination of the war, these 
equipments were purchased by the tyre 
companies from the Government of India 
and are now being utilised for the manu- 
facture of tyres for civilian con- 
sumption. It may be mentioned that of 
the total consumption of about 19,520 tons 
of rubber in India, Dunlop account for 
46 per cent, Firestone 21 per cent, and 
Bata 9 per cent. The remaining 24 per 
cent of the consumption is distributed 
among a large number of rubber manu- 
factures, such as cables, hoses, railway | 
brake fittings, flooring, water-proof fabrics 
and clothing, hospital sheetings, sports 
goods. 

The importance of rubber production 
in India as a strategic necessity had been 
realised by Government during war- 
time. It was, however, felt that the in- 
dustry would be faced with serious com- 
petition from imports of low-priced 
rubber in the post-war period and that, 
in consequence, the position of the in- 
dustry would be jeopardised. Govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed that the indus- 
try should be protected by means of 
import restrictions and also be given 
the benefit of a fixed statutory price so 
as to provide for a reasonable margin of 
profit. With this object in view, the 
Central Government started to fix, after 
consulting the Price Advisory Committee 
of the: Rubber Board, the maximun and 
minimum prices for different grades of 
rubber, | 
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WATER TRA NSPORT IN 


Except for the vague knowledge that 
India, in its early history, was a great 
sea-faring nation with its contacts stret- 
ci.ing as far as Greece in the west, and 
vava in the east very little is known of 
the edvances in inland navigation that 
had been made in India. That inland 
navigation should have preceded the 
great n:aritime activity of ancient India 
is obvious. The earliest reference, in 
sculpture, to any type of navigation in 
this country is, fittingly enough, a relief 
oft a canoe on the eastern gateway of the 
Sanchi Stupa, sailing on a river, on a 
sheet of fresh water, The earliest record- 
ed observation of navigation in India is 
by Megasthenes, the Greek traveller, 
who toured India more than two thousand 
years ago, According to him “there were 
eight and fifty Indian rivers all of them 
navigable”. Even as late as the 14th cen- 
tury after Christ, navigation along rivers, 
canals and other water-courses was a 
flourishing trade. 


Rise and Decay of Inland Navigation 


Steam power propelled the first water 
craft in India in 1823, but it was by 1834, 
that steam had asserted its superiority: 
a regular monthly steamer service for 
carrying the East India Company’s offi- 
cials and stores between the Calcutta and 
Ganga Stations was established. And in 
1842 a regular fortnightly service grew 
up between Calcutta and Agra on the 
Yamuna, Incredible as it may seem, until 
30 years ago steamers plied as far as 
Aiodhya on the Ghogra river in the Uttar 
Pradesh, a distance of 200 miles above 
its confluence with the Ganga. 


Steam navigation, however, never at 
any time amounted to more than a com- 
paratively small part of the total naviga- 
tion on the entire Ganga System of 
rivers. The great bulk of the traffic was 
carried in country boats plying from 
Delhi and the Nepal border up to Assam. 
At its peak in 1876-77 the country boat 
traffic registered at Calcutta 178,627 cargo 
boats, at Hooghly 124,357 and at Patna 
61,571. 


By about 1860, however, the extension 
of the East Indian Railway had begun to 
make itself felt. The decline began with 
the construction of the railways in 1855. 
To start with, the construction of the 
main line gave a spurt to the river traffic 
as a feeder to the railways. The construc- 
tion of branch lines, and lines parallel 
to the waterways, however, systematical- 
ly robbed the steamers and country boats 
of their traffic, The water craft were not 
organised, and therefore, were not able to 
offer the- security and safety which the 
railways did. 


It is clear that the speed of the railways 
should have taken the business world 
by storm, who forgot for the time being 
that, ton for ton and mile for mile, it was 
cheaper to transport goods by water than 
by rail. During the last few centuries 
political reasons outweighed economic 
considerations. The State helped the ex- 
tension of railways by guaranteeing 


INDIA 


minimum profits and allowing other -con- 
cessions for development. Inland naviga- 
tion, on the other hand, was left alone. 
It is a moot point whether the story of 
inland water transport in India would 
not have been different, had the same 
enthusiasm, as for steam propulsion on 
land, been applied to water craft. 


~The next blow came, almost simul- 
tanecusly, from another direction. In 
the wake of the railways came irrigation 
projects. These resulted in large with- 
drawals of water from the meagre water 
supplies of the rivers, making navigation 
in the upper reaches difficult. River 
transport was consequently left almost 
literally, high and dry. Most of these pro- 
jects, however, provided for navigation 
along the canals, anticipating the policy 
of dual and multipurpose exploitation of 
water resources that has now come to be 
so widely accepted. The Upper and 
Lower Ganga Canals in the north, the 
Mahanadi , Canals in Orissa, and_ the 
Godavari and the Krishna Canals in the 
South cater both for irrigation and water 
transport, All the same the traffic on 
these canals is all but dead for reasons 
already outlined. 


In 1905 an inquiry revealed that the 
total number of! cargo boats on the Gan- 
getic Rivers had thinned down to hardly 
1,500. Although the number of boats has 
risen since then, water transport has at 
present narrowed into the north-eastern 
part of the country, ie., to the Ganga- 
Brahmaputra System. Large steamers 
ply from Calcutta through the waterways 
of East Pakistan up to Patna on the 
Ganga, a distance of 920 miles, with 
smaller feeders steaming a further hun- 
dred miles upstream to Buxar on the 
Ganga anda hundred miles up the 
Ghogra as far as Barhaj. On the east, 
steamers ply as far as Dibrugarh, 1,175 
miles from Calcutta near the eastern 
bcrder of Assam, with feeder services 
connecting short distances along a few 
tributaries, 


The length of waterways affording 
perennial navigation to steamers and 
large country crafts, is estimated at 4,000 
miles. There are, of course, numerous 
other water courses navigable only by 
small country boats. Steamer traffic on 
the Ganga and Brahmaputra Systems, is 
of the order of 625 million ton miles per 
year. The country boat traffic on the 
same rivers is probably twice as much. 
The latest available figures for 1949 show 
that hardly a twelfth of the total mer- 
chandise flowing into and out of Calcutta 
is waterborne. In South India the Buck- 
ingham Canal, connecting Bezwada with 
Madras, the Godavari and the Krishna 
Canals and the Dummagudan Canals are 
still active. During the last winter the 
Buckingham Canal, in particular, carried 
large quantities of goods to the great 
relief of the over-worked railways. The 
backwaters of Malabar, with a network 
of canals in the regions, are as pictur- 
esque as they are useful for commercial 
transport. 


Plans for Revival 


In India it is not as if the railways as 
they exist now, can meet all the demands 
of ‘transport, The transport bottleneck is 
likely to get worse when the industrial 
development plans, now on the anvil, are 
put into execution, Further many cheap 
raw materials which can be utilised in 
other parts of the country cannot avail 


themselves of the transport by rail or. 


road because of the cost. A planned and 
co-ordinated development of cheap water 
transport is one of the principal solutions 
for this national problem. 

The railways and, in a large measure, 
the road transport have now been na- 
ticnalised in India. This step has there- 


fore eliminated the element of competi- 


tion, which water transport would have 
had to face from private enterprise, Both 
in the interest of long-range development 
and the over-all economy of the country, 
water transport claims equal attention 
as a national responsibility. 

Water Transport in India has all the 
time suffered from the drawback that it 
has been a provincial subject. The lack 
of a unified policy and control, of inte- 
grated care and development, and the 
irritating restrictions on ini2r-State 
movements of traffic naturally impede 
its growth. 

The National .Government took the 
first step in the forward direction by 
providing in the Republican Constitution 
of India for the transfer to the Central 
Government of navigation on inter-State 
rivers and waterways. The Centre has 
assigned. the responsibility for surveys, 
planning ard development of water 
transport to the Central Waterpower, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
(CWINC). 

The Navigation Branch of this CWINC 
undertakes traffic surveys on existing 
and new waterways and is investigating 
the possibilities of opening up new 
waterways and extending old ones. Mr. 
Otto Popper, a navigation expert, deputed 
by the ECAFE in 1950 to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India on the development of 
inland waterways reported that water. 
ways of India “if systematically organiz- 


ed and exploited, could become equal 


partners to her railways in addition to 
their use for irrigation purposes”. 
There are two aspects of navigation 
which are receiving attention at the 
hands of the CWINC. The existing chan- 
nels have to be improved, and new routes 


opened up to cover virgin territory. The ~ 


second is the operational aspect. Unor- 
ganized transport companies having fail- 
ed, it is now for the State to undertake 
or promote such organisation for its 
stability and growth. Mr. Popper has 
suggested that country boats could be 
effectively grouped into co-operative 
units which would offer security to the 
cargoes and thus draw more traffic to 
the waterways. He has also recommended 
the use of tugs for towing fleets of boats 
at considerably greater speed, Organized 
in this manner, the freight could be 
brought down to about half an anna per 
ton-mile, against the two annas charged 
by the railways. A further improvement 
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at a later stage could be made by replac- 
ing country boats by modern barges. 


Multi-Purpose Projects . 
As stated earlier, one of the main 
causes for the decline of navigation has 
been the almost complete withdrawal 
of the dry-weather flow of the rivers 
for irrigation in their upper’ reaches 
with hardly any water left for navigation 
for hundreds of miles below. In this 
country, which is primarily agricultural, 
irrigation has naturally to receive prece- 
dence over navigation as the former 
is capable of doing immense good to its 
agricultural economy. Besides, there are 
a large number of rivers whose dry- 
weather discharges are so low that 
navigation is not posssible for most part 
of the year. The remedy for such short- 
ages lies in appropriate river conservancy 
measures, as plenty of water is available 
in the rivers during the monsoon which, 
if stored and properly regulated, can 
ensure in most cases a steady supply of 
the required quantity. The river conser- 
vancy measures, however, are very ex- 
pensive and can be taken up very rarely 
in the interest of mere navigation. For- 
tunately these measures do not conflict 
with other uses, e.g.,, irrigation, genera- 
tion of hydro-electric power, flood 
control, ete. It is, therefore, now 
the policy of Government to encourage 
multi-purpose projects on rivers which 
would serve the several objectives. 


Schemes Under Execution 

Among the River-Valley Development 
projects, that are under execution now 
in India, the Damodar Valley Project in 
Bihar and West Bengal envisages the 
construction of a canal linking up the 
lower Rankganj coalfield with the 
Hooghly. 

The Kakrapar Project in Bombay, simi- 
larly provides for navigation from the 
sea-face near Surat up to the reservoir 
of the dam at Kakrapar and 50 miles 
further inland, 

The construction of the Hirakud Dam 
in Orissa would make the Mahanadi 
navigable for 300 miles down to the sea. 

The Ganga Barrage Project, which is 
in an advanced stage of investigation, 
includes the construction of a canal, 
taking off above the barrage and meeting 
the Bhagirathi near Jhangipur. This 

will establish a navigable route from the 
Bay of Bengal right up to the hinterland 
of Bihar and the Uttar Pradesh. This 
waterway serves a territory rich with 
economic potentialities.. Apart from 
linking up the port of Calcutta with the 
great cities in Bihar and the Uttar Pra- 
desh, it will open up the rich mineral 
resources of the Damodar Valley. 

The implementation of this project has 
a priceless strategic advantage: it will 
confine the water transport routes within 
the Indian territory, whereas they now 
run for a considerable distance through 
East Pakistan. It will also, contribute 
to the economy of transport by shorten: 
ing the route between Calcutta and Bihar 
by nearly 500 miles. 

Among the navigable rivers of the 
countny, the Ganga, from Buxar to 


GARUDA 


In December, 1949, a new State was 
born in South-East Asia when the Re- 
public of the United States of Indonesia 
made its entry into the society of nations. 
On the 28th of December, President 
Sukarno made a dramatic arrival by air 
at his new capital, Djakarta (formerly 
Batavia). This first journey of the first 
President of Indonesia also signalized the 
inauguration of the national civil airline— 
the newly created Garuda Indonesian Air- 
ways, which was making its maiden flight 
with two of its Douglas DC-3 airliners. 

In a country where startling contrasts 
of modern civilisation and ancient cultures 
are everywhere at hand, where bulldozers 
are used beside primitive hand-made tools, 
where age-old religious dances are per- 
formed in the same market-place where, 
the next day, mobile film units of the Gov- 
ernment’s Agricultural Information Ser- 
vice may be catching the people’s atten- 
tion, effective combination of technical 
perfection and the ancient spirit is by no 
means uncommon. So it is very natural 
that the title ‘‘Garuda’’ has been chosen 
as the name for the national airline, for 
in the old Hindu religious myths the 


Garuda bird is the conveying spirit (or, 


literally, riding animal) of the god Vishnu, 
and as such is still regarded as a symbol 
of speed, wisdom and strength. 

Aviation is no newcomer to Indonesia. In 
November, 1928, the Royal Netherlands 
Indies Airways (IK NILM) started schedul- 
ed air services out of Batavia, and during 


those early years it was already clear that 


airmindedness was both welcome and 
natural to the population of the East 
Indian archipelago. The KNILM network 
was gradually expanded in the thirties, 
new international routes were opened and 
the company’s fleet was brought up to 
date with modern aircraft. | 
During World War II, civil aviation in 
the Indies was, of course, paralysed by the 
Japanese occupation, but after VJ- -Day air 
connections were quickly re-opened, at 


Allahabad, and the Ghogra, up to Bahram 
Ghat, are receiving the attention of the 
CWINC and of the Ministry of Transport 
for revival of water, traffic. Following 
these waterways, Rapti and the 
Gandak rivers in the Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar will be taken up for development. 

The investigations so far carried out 
by the CWINC show that it is feasible to 
connect the western and eastern coasts 
of India by the construction of suitable 
dam, weirs and locks on the Narmada, 
the Rihand, the Sone and the Ganga. 
These will be multi-purpose projects 
catering not only for navigation across 
the country, but to the irrigation of mil- 
lions of acres, development of large blocks 
of power and flood control in the river 
valleys. It is also possible, with the 
waters of the Tista, to connect by a 
dual-purpose water course Assam and 
West Bengal. 

These schemes are all necessarily long- 
range, and aepend for their development 
on the availability of finances, men and 
material. 


first being maintained by Dakota aircraft 


he’ 


INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


of the Dutch military forces. 

In 1947, after negotiations with the 
Netherlands East Indies Government, 
KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) was permit- 
ted to exercise the rights originally grant- 
ed to KNILM. Although all aircraft, 
equipment, etc., remained Government 
property KLM carried its own flag on all 
aircraft and managed the services for the 
Government. 

As part of the provisions of the trans- 
fer of sovereignty from the Netherlands 
to the young Indonesian. state, Garuda 
Indonesian Airways took over all existing 
establishments, equipment and air routes 
managed and operated by KLM. The new 
company therefore started its existence 
as a going concern and with a fleet of 
twelve 21-seat Douglas DC-3 airliners, 
thirteen Douglas Dakotas for freight ser- 
vices and eight Catalina amphibian air- 
craft for air services to the innumerable 
islands in the vast eastern regions of 
Indonesia where no regular airstrips have 
yet been built. 

To-day Indonesian Airways, or Garuda, 
as the airline is generally known, has a 
fleet of thirty-one aircraft of various types 
which proudly carry the national red-and- 
white colours alowg the domestic routes 
and international connections which, com- 
bined, have a total length of some 26, 000 
kilometres. Besides regularly scheduled 
services to all the major cities and islands, 
Garuda aircraft are also frequently used 
for specially chartered flights when the 
Government or private individuals have 
urgent shipments of medicines, food or 
supplies to be moved between the widely 
separated centres of Indonesia. | 

Connections between ODjakarta and 
Manila are scheduled weekly; between 
Djakarta and Singapore four tames a 
week; and between Medan and Singapore 
twice weekly. But the main arteries of 
Garuda’s traffie le on its domestic lines, 
especially on Java and Sumatra. Frequent 
services are maintained from Djaxarta to 
most of the important cities; to Surabaya, 
Indonesia’s second largest city, alone, 
there are six scheduled services daily. 

Garuda’s fleet is completely maintained 
at the company’s centrally located work- 
shops in Djakarta, where a large technical 
staff has at its disposal all the mechani- 
cal equipment needed. Mechanics and the 
many and various specialists are trained 
here in the latest theoretical and practical 
developments in their fields. Garuda pas- 
sengers are thus given the benefit of the 
most recent technical improvements in 
flying safety, plus the security of the 
skill and long experience of the flight 
erews. The Garuda repair and overhaul 
division, well-known in the Pacific area, 
also serves the Netherlands and Indonesian 
Air Forees as well as several other air- 
lines, which send their aircraft to Djakarta 
for inspections and complete overhauls. 

That the phrase ‘‘Safety First’’ is not 
merely a popular slogan is proved by the 
scrupulous care used in checking all mate- 
rials and parts and by the continuous 
training given to all crews. Captains and 
co-pilots are tested monthly in the Link 
Trainer which is maintained in the 
vicinity of the Kemajordan airport, to 
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ensure their fitness for flight at all times. 


Pilots of other companies, private pilots 


and others are also trained in this depart- 
ment. Garuda’s own medical department 
maintains a very strict health control of 
all flying personnel. 

At Kemajoran, the bigger of Djakarta’s 
two airports, and the centre of the Garuda 
air network, the company extends its hos- 
pitality to several foreign airlines which 
operate services to and through Indonesia, 
including KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines), 
British Overseas Airways, Qantas Empire 
Airways, Malayan Airways and Air 
France, all of which are given facilities 
and technical assistance whenever re- 
quired. 

It is remarkable how quickly Indonesia’s 
man-in-the-street has become familiar with 
aviation. The rapid growth of air-minded- 
ness during the last few years may be 
considered as part of the strong trends to- 
ward national consciousness that have 
activated the Indonesian community since 
the war. The Indonesian is proud of his 
own national airline and Garuda does not 
fail to justify this pride. As far as pos- 
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T. van Gulik, 


Manager. 


sible, in spite of many continuing local 
difficulties, the services rendered by 
Garuda to the travelling public is in the 
best international tradition. Many passen- 
gers have remarked on the high quality 
of the deep-freeze lunches, snacks and 
drinks served on board Garuda airliners 
by charming helpful Indonesian 
hostesses. The Catering Department always 
ensures that there are abundant supplies 
of fresh and wholesome foodstuffs on 
board all aircraft, and in a country of 
many diverse religions, care is taken to 
avoid the possibility of embarrassing any 
passengers who may have religious scruples 
against certain items of food. 

During the first three months of its 
existence, Garuda carried approximately 
78,000 passengers and four million kilo- 
grams of freight and mail, and_ these 
figures are continually moving upwards. 
In a country which is deep in the throes 
of development, modernisation and stabi- 
lisation, the need for air transportation 
is constantly growing. 

From the very first months of the com- 
pany’s being, Garuda officials have been 
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studying ways and means of modernising 
and increasing its fleet and facilities. At 
one time a Douglas Skymaster had to be 
chartered from KLM for three months to 
meet an overload emergency. This pro- 
visional measure was followed by the or- 
dering of eight of the latest version of 
Convair-Liner from the Consolidated-Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation. 

These Convair-Liners were the first to 
be fitted with the new outer wing panels 
incorporating integral wing tanks which 
raise the total fuel capacity of the air- 
craft from 1,050, to 1,500 U.S. gallons. 

Garuda is the first airline to use the 
Convair-Liner in the Pacific area and these 
modern and luxurious aircraft will add 
considerably to the speed and comfort 
with which Garuda passengers travel be- 
tween the scattered islands of the country. 
An important section of Garuda’s public 
which will also appreciate this de-luxe — 
service is represented by the large number 
of foreign tourists who annually visit such 
World-famous spots as the Island of Bali, 
Lake Toba in Sumatra, the Borobudur 
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The first jet-propelled passenger liner: The Comet 


The first fight of the Comet has taken 
place within three years of the time 
when the basic design decisions were reach- 
ed. Many months of development flying 
—hbuilder’s trials and operational proving 
—lie ahead, for this aircraft represents 
a major technical advance, But early 
flying experience has already shown that 


the Comet handles well in the air aud on 


the ground and that the controls and 
stability are good. In the words of Sir 
Geoffrey de Havilland in a message to 
the team which he heads, ‘‘there is much 


to be done, but we now know that the 


Comet is basically sound and its oppo:- 
tunities for future success are almost 
unlimited. ’’ | 
Meanwhile, quantity production is going 
ahead well and Comets should be serving 
on the trunk routes Of the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation and of the Bri- 
tish South American Airways Corporation 
by 1952-53, 
The purpose of this project as it was 
conceived by the de Havilland Aireratt 
and Engine Companies at the end of the 
war is by now well known, It may be 
Summarised as an attempt to take a step 
forward in commercial efficiency and 
comfort by utilising the special qualities 


of jet propulsion, On main-line stages a 


briefer and smoother flight is envisaged 
for a competitive operating cost. Indeed, 
it is solely on the basis of commercial 
competition that the de Havilland Com- 
panies and the operating corporations 
were interested in jet propulsion for 
public travel. An advance in speed alone 
(that is to say, a saving in travelling 
time without improved commercial eco- 


nomy) would not be attractive in the: 


present state of world affairs—except 
from the point of view of possible mili- 
tary value, which was not contemplated 
in the conception of the Comet, There- 
fore, the aeroplane is presented by de 
Havilland to stand or fall as a commercial 
proposition. 

High flving is necessary to economy in 
jet-propelled transport and this called for 
the main body of the liner to be pres- 
surised to a greater degree than previously, 
and the air to be conditioned as to tem- 
perature and humidity. Also necessary 
was the employment of higlfiy--refined 
technique to obtain a clean aerodynamic 
form and a low structure weight. It is 
in these matters of securing efficiency 


of form and strueture, and in the deve- 
lopment of a satisfactory and efficient 


jet engine, that the experience of the de 


Temple in Central Java, the Coloured Lake 
of Flores, and the picturesque Toradja 
Lands in Celebes. 

In 1950 there were in use within the 
Indonesian Republic a total of thirty-two 
airports or air stations which were con- 
nected by the scheduled airlines of Garuda 
Indonesian Airways. This far-flung and 
rapidly growing network in a country 
nearly as extensive as the whole of Europe 
is adding immeasurably to the develop- 
ment of the young Indonesian state and 
is providing new contacts and better 
undestanding among the 80 millions who 
dwell in this beautiful archipelago. 


(By a British Aircraft Designer) 


Havilland Enterprise has been of particular 
avail, 

These aspects of the Comet may be 
appreciated at a frst inspection. The new 
aircraft, however, whilst having probably 
the purest aerodynamic form yet attained 
in a transport vehicle, is not revolutionary 
in appearance, It may be considered as 
a logical step, rather than a daring stride, 
in the steady de Havilland policy of 
securing commercial economy by high per- 
formance. The builders emphasise that its 
wing loading is moderate, that speed has 
not been obtained at the sacrifice of 
slow-flying ability. The wing loading is, in 
fact, less than that of some conventional 
airliners at present in service, and the 
stalling speed is caleulated to be corres- 
pondingly moderate, The let-down, ap- 
proach and landing characteristics of the 
aircraft, also its take-off qualities, are 
ilesigned to be similar to those of present- 
day transports, the intention being that 
it will not call for exeeptional runways 
and will be able to operate from nornial 
main-line airports along the trunk routes, 

This matter of ‘‘normal’’ flying charac- 
teristics in a liner which marks a notable 
advance in speed was the subject of a 
most important policy decision, and re- 
presents one of the essential features of 
the aircraft. The Comet has often been 
referred to as a new high-speed Atlantic 
liner, but clearly, with such terminal hand- 
ling, it would be more correct to regard 
it as a mainliner of the world. 

The need for speedy and dependable 
methods of handling liners into terminal 
airfields becomes greater with jet pro- 
pulsion than it has been for propeller- 
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driven aircraft because the fuel con- 
sumption in stand-by conditions is heavie:, 
but this is a matter on which the experts. 
are concentrating their attention and for 
which lessons have been learned durinyz 
the war and in the Berlin airlift. Deve- 
lopment of the aircraft and of its handling 
technique will proceed concurrently, 

First among the advances in regard to 
drag and weight reduction which are im- 
mediately apparent, the almost complete 
burying of the Ghost turbines within 


the depth of a relatively thin wing marks. 


notable progress. The direct entry of air 
to the compressor through the front spar 
of the wing, made possible in a centrifugal- 
compressor jet engine by the de Havilland 
design principle of the single-sided impel- 
ler, is a basic advantage and leads to 
other excellent features—satisfactory fire 
prevention and anticing of the engine bay, 
an absence of pressurised cowling, and a 
particularly simple and light installation. 


~The low engine weight allows a greater 


fraction of the flying weight to be utilised 
as fuel for a given payload. The attrae- 
tively short undercarriage, possible because 
there are no propellers, vields a weight 
saving which is cumulative in that the 
shortness itself reduces the loadings on this 
part of the structure, Especially im- 
portant is the developed use of the Redux 
precess of cementing metal to metal which 
has been employed for some years in the 
de Havilland Dove light transport aircraft. 

Certain details of the Comet aireraft’s 
present appearance are transitory, The 
mass balances on control surfaces have 
been fitted as a precautionary measure. 
The single-wheel undercarriage legs will! 
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‘later be replaced by bogies in order that 
‘the widespread use of the Comet may be 
less dependent upon the strength of run- 
ways which may not be in British control. 
‘The de Havilland engineers realise that 
there is a great deal of work to be done 
before the Comet can be available to the 
travelling public. The transition from 
poston engines and propellers to the simpler, 
swifter, smoother jet propulsion is one 
of the greatest developments that aviation 
has seen and its problems must take some 
years to master. 


These problems could be tackled only 
from the background of a _ profound 
experience, and if there is one aspect 
which impresses itself upon de Havilland 
executives more than any other it is the 
vital importance which now attaches to 
a direct and intimate working association 
between the aircraft and the power-unit 
design teams, With growing speeds and 
complexity this requirement takes on an 
element of indispensability. A most im- 
portant feature as regards the confidence 
with which the Comet project was em- 
barked upon was the fact that de Havilland 
had these divisions working together, as 
it were under one roof, with a continuity 
of technical interdependence, personal re- 
lationship and confidence extending over 
almost a lifetime. 

No less vital is the clear division of 
responsibility for the project, and if the 
Comet proves a success some credit must 
attach to the method of its procurement, 
The de Havilland Company took the 
initiative in proposing the aircraft and 
in evolving the specification and design, 
and carries full responsibility, by contract, 
for performance, cost and delivery dates, 
with penalties for default. We see here 
the trend towards a natural system of 
fleet replacement according to plain com- 
mercial principles, in which direct ¢al- 
laboration between builder and user in- 
dicates the step in design that can logically 
be taken according to traffic needs, and 
with clearly defined responsibilities ensur- 
ing an atmosphere conducive to enthusiasm, 


In assuming the commercial obligations 
of the Comet project the de Havilland 
Enterprise has been able to count on the 
full and friendly co-operation of Govern- 


J et and Propeller—are they Rivals? 


(By a de Havilland Aeronautical Engineer) 


ment departments, such as in the use of 
their high-speed wind-tunnel and other 

So impressive is the jet aircraft as it 
sweeps across the sky that idle talk of 
jet propulsion entirely replacing the pro- 
peller, although unjustified, is understand- 
able. 

We in the de Havilland Enterprise are 
producers of gas turbines, piston engines 
and propellers, and our experience and 
our place in industry give us an 
unbiased view of this matter, To us the 
facts and the trends suggest that the ty 
forms of propulsion are likely to progress 
side by side for many years, 

To understand why both pure jet and 
propeller have separate and distinct roles 
in the future let us consider the funda. 
mentals of propulsion. The propeller and 
jet both employ the same principle; they 
thrust the aircraft through the air by 
threwing backwards a great mass of air 
or gas, The fact that the propeller throws 
back a comparatively slow-moving column 
of air of large diameter while the jet 
engine throws back a faster but smaller 
column of gases should not obscure the 
similarity. The question arises—which 
is the more efficient way of providing this 
force, or reaction as it is correctly called? 

Without too rigidly emulating the mathe- 


facilities. The encouragement and sup- 
port of the Ministry of Supply and the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation have been par- 
ticularly helpful. 

The co-operation with the airline cor- 
porations and other prospective users of 
the Comet has been elose and detailed, 
The fund of knowledge accumulated by 
British Overseas Airways Corporation in 
the course of many years, and the long 
and close associations of de Havilland 
pilots. and engineers with the - leading 
technicians on the operating side, have 
been drawn on to the utmost. 

In the Comet there is hope of retrieving 
the leeway lost in the war period when 
Britain concentrated upon combat aircraft, 


matical precision of the engineer, it may 
be said that the efficiency with which an 
aeroplane is propelled depends largely on 
the nearness with which its forward veloci- 
ty approaches the speed of the backward 
flow of the column of air or gas, 
the Vampire, ejecting gases rearward at 
1,300 m.p.h, and flying through the air 
at about 500 m.p.h, can be shown to have 
a propulsive efficiency of about 60 per cent. 
This figure will rise as the aircraft speed 
approaches that of the jet efflux, To 
explain this let us imagine the aircraft 
flying forward at 1,300 m.p.h. and the 
gases standing still as the aircraft leaves 
them behind; that would be 100 per cent, 
propulsive efficency, 


Below 500 m.p.h. a propeller acting on 


a large column of air produces a velocity 
behind the propeller dise only 5 per cent 
higher than the aircraft’s forward speed, 
giving a much higher propulsive efficiency, 
Thus we arrive at the belief that the 
propeller will always be required at speeds 
up to about 450 m.p.h. and that the jet 
engine will dominate most forms of faster 
flight. 

It should not be forgotten that the pro- 
peller need not: necessarily be driven by 
the conventicnal piston engine, with which 
we have been familiar for so long, because 
the principle of the gas turbine can be, 
and has been, applied to driving a propeller 
instead of expending all its energy in the 
pure jet efflux. 

In this article, therefore, it will be for 
us to base the consideration of propeller 
efficiencies on the propeller-turbine com- 
himation, and on the propeller piston-engine 
unit. 

When a disigner comes to decide which 
from of power-plant he should use for his 
aeroplane, two important factors are the 
primary influénces in his decision, They 
are fuel consumption and weight, 

One sound way of comparing the fuel 
econsumptions of two types of power unit 
is to determine the amount of power 
(measured in thrust-horsepower) which is 
produced at various sample airspeeds and 
the rate of fuel consumption in each case. 
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Let us consider the performance of both 
engines at one of the sample airspeeds— 
say 300 m,p.h, The pure jet engine :s 
delivering something under three-quarters 
of one horsepower for every pound of 
fuel consumed per hour, while for the 
same rate of fuel consumption the turbine- 
propeller combination would deliver nearly 
twice as much thrust-horsepower, This 
is another, more precise, expression of the 
inefficiency of the jet engine at the lower 
speeds as discussed in the opening para- 
graphs. But, at 600 m.p.h,, the pure jet 
engine is giving greater thrust per unit 
of fuel per hour than the turbine-propeller, 
which has dropped off so rapidly that it 
no longer competes as a practical pro- 
position; this again demonstrates in terms 
of fuel consumption the effect of forward 
speed on efficiency, 


In considering the application of these 
theoretical figures to operating conditions, 
it must be remembered that to enable a 
given design of aircraft to fly at a given 
speed a certain value of thrust-horsepower 
is required, 


At 300 m.p.h, therefore, a propeller 
turbine consumes half the fuel needed by 
a pure jet of equal thrust, while the power- 
tlant with the addition of a propeiler 
and reduction gearing weighs some 75 per 
cent, more. It should be noted that it 
is only the combined weight of power- 
plant and fuel for a given range that is 
significant, and therefore the increased 
weight of the propeller turbine is rapidiy 
swallowed by the reduced weight of fuel 
required on all normal operating ranges. 
Even on short ranges there are practical 
points which are liable to militate against 
the jet; its theoretical advantage is offset 


py the high fuel allowance that has to be 


made in case the aircraft should be com- 
pelled by other air traffic or bad weather 
to circuit the terminal at low speed and 
altitude. And as pure jet aircraft require 
full main-line terminal navigational control 
they could not be used on secondary air 
routes or branch lines where such aids are 
not available. It is very doubtful, if such 
aids were installed, whether 
could be economically justified by the 


advantage of high-speed flight on short 


range. 


Now consider an aircraft designed to 
cruise at just over 500 m.p.h. where the 
two types of engine give the same amount 
of power at the same fuel consumption, 
The doad of fuel required being the same 


in each case, the only difference in total — 


weight will be the difference between the 
engines themselves—and therefore in this 
case the better choice for the designer 
would appear to be the pure jet. 


Because the jet engine consumes its fuel 
more rapidly (speaking now in terms of 
time alone) the aircraft which it propels 


has to fly much faster than the propeller- 


driven aircraft in order to achieve a com- 
parable range, But this speed can be 
achieved efficiently only at high altitude, 
because the small wing area essential to 
high speed at low altitude would carry 
the penalties of high approach speeds 
during landing and a very long take-off 
run, 


they 


Therefore the jet airliner must have 
the expensive technical complications of 
a cabin pressurised for very high altitude. 
Considerable problems are introduced when 
extending the operation of pressurised 
equipment from 20,000 feet to the 40,000 
feet required by the pure jet, such as ‘the 
weight of structure required to withstand 
the larger pressure differences and the 
development required to produce reliability 
of operation, which is as vital as that 
of the engine itself, 

To sum up, we may broadly conclude 
that: In the matter of speed:— 

(a) At very speeds—over 500 m.p,h.— 

the pure jet engine is superior. 

(b) At speeds below 450 m -p.h. the pro- 

peller turbine is superior. 
In the matter of range:— 

(c) For extremely long ranges the pro- 

peller is superior. 


(d) For short and medium ranges the 
propeller will predominate at speeds. 
up to 500; m,p.h. 


Generally :— 
(e) Each engine can encroach advan- 
tageously into the field of the other 
under certain limited conditions of 

range and operation. 

Ocean transport dates back thousands 
of years, to the days of the seafaring 
Phoenicians and earlier, and to-day we 
have fifty-knot destroyers and_ fast, 
luxurious ocean liners, Yet our harbours 
are still full of craft of every description— 
passenger and cargo ships of various sizes, 
shapes and speeds, channel ferries and river 
steamers, aircraft carriers and submarines, 
tankers, tugs, tramps and trawlers, barges, 
yachts, dinghies and smacks. One type 
of craft would be unsuitable and ex- 
travagant in the tasks of another, 
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Twenty-two Argonaut-class Speedbirds, 
each comfortably accommodating forty 
passengers, serve air travellers on several 
B.O.A.C. world routes. 


An all-metal aircraft of light alloy con- 
struction, the Argonaut Speedbird mea- 
sures 93 feet 8 inches from nose to tail, 
with a wing span of 117 feet 6 inches. 
Pressurized for high altitude flying where 
the elements are most friendly, it cruises 
smoothly and quietly at between ten and 
twenty thousand feet. Four powerful 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines provide a 
maximum cruising speed of 298 m.p.h. 


Maximum cruising range is 3,660 miles. 


Cabins are sound-proofed and the entire 
aircraft is air-conditioned. 


Interior appointments are designed with 
an eye to passenger comfort and pleasure. 
Lighting, colour schemes and _ seating 
arrangement all contribute to the total 
effect. . Adjustable seats are soft and 
wide. There is a wide centre aisle and 
ample leg room between seats. Wide- 
vision windows frame the view to best 
advantage. A snug rear lounge seats six. 
Argonaut Speedbirds carry an air crew 
of four, as well as two Stewards and one 
Stewardess to provide prompt, friendly 
service. 


Pressurzation:—The higher one goes the 
less oxygen there is in the air, and 
lower the pressure. Sometimes it is bes 
to fly high in order to avoid unpleasant 
weather, or to take advantage of favour- 
able winds. Aircraft these days have 
pressurized cabins, which means that the 
conditions ‘inside the aircraft are control- 
led. automatically at pressure and tem. 
perature most comfortable to the human 
body, regardless of the external conditions 
through which the aircraft is flying. To 
permit passengers some degree of personal 
choice, cool air outlets are arranged near 
each seat. These can be set by the 
occupant as he desires. 


Even in pressurized aircraft one may 
feel a sensation of ‘‘fullness’’ 
head and a slight dulling of the hearing 
in descent or ascent. This is due to the 
varying pressure at different altitudes 
and ¢an quickly be relieved by yawning, 
pinching the nostrils and blowing with 
the mouth shut, chewing something, or 
just swallowing. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


A Certificate of Safety for Flight is 
issued periodically by a qualified engineer 
who makes final inspections after the 
carrying out of scheduled servicing and 
maintenance. 


Inspection schedules have been eare- 
fully worked out for each type of aircraft 
and engine and every part of an aeroplane 
is checked and counter-checked at regular 


in the: 


work. These schedules are divided into a 


series of checks by which the component 


parts of an aeroplane are inspected and 
changed at such periods as experience has 
shown to be desirable. Items detailed 
in a preliminary check, for example, are 
inspected daily, while items in a check 
4 require attention over a period which, 
in a typical case would be after flying 
about 400 hours. 


Thus, within a given period, every 
part of an aircraft, its engines and its 
equipment will be inspected at least once, 
while many components in that same 
period will be checked as many as 40 times. 


Checks are usually carried out by groups 
of 5 or 6 men, working under supervision. 
When the supervisor is satisfied he calls 


in an inspector who then makes an 
independent examination. In the case of 
B.O.A.C. this inspector is probably a 


man with 10 or more years’ experience. 
He must hold a maintenance Engineer’s 
Licence, and to obtain this he must have 
passed written and oral examinations 
and had actual experience in maintenance 
and inspection of the aircraft or engines 
for which his licence is being obtained. 


A continuous process of what might be 
called Master Cheeks is 
parallel with normal. routine, with the 
object of ensuring that the smallest 
detail of the aircraft construction is 
éxamined within a period specified by the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. In addition, 
independent checks are made by the Air 
Registration Board on behalf of the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. The A.R.B. 
surveyors are the aeronautical counterpart 
to the marine surveyors appointed by 
Lloyds Register. They are responsible 
for recommending the renewal of a 
Certificate of Airworthiness after com- 
pletion of the survey and the subsequent 
check performance flight trials. 


Few people could give their cars the 
same constant scrutiny and inspection that 
is maintained on _ aircraft. By this 
checking, re-checking and re-checking 
again, the highest standard of reliability 
has been achieved. 


After dark passengers may observe a 
red glow coming from the engine exhaust 
outlets. The red glow is there all the 
time but is only visible during darkness. 
The glow is of constant reassurance to 
the Captain and crew that the engine 
is operating efficiently. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


During the journey meals and light re- 
freshments are served as near the normal 
times as possible. BOAC also provide, 
with compliments, aperitifs and wine with 
meals. The menus are varied, breakfast 
will usually consist of fruit juices, fruit 
or cereal, a main course, bread, butter, 
preserves, tea and coffee. For luncheon 


carried out. 
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° ° £ and dinner, there will be three courses 
Aircraft Services. of B.O.AC. followed by cheese, fresh fruit and coffee. 
AIRCRAFT intervals appropriate to its. route and Light refreshments consisting of tea, 


coffee or fruit squashes, biscuits , and 
cake will be offered during the morning, 
afternoon and night, and on request. 


. Passengers may purchase cigarettes or 
miniature bottles of alcohol to take away 
with at the end of the journey. 


The following are a few of the ameni- 
ties available for comfort and entertain- 
ment of travellers: rugs, pillows, toilet 
requisites, maps, books, games, playing 
cards, magazines, newspapers and station- 
ery. The Steward will serve any time 
bitters, fruit squashes, soda water, drink- 
ing water or matches for which there ig 
no charge. 


AIR FREIGHT 
Commodities for Air Freight:— Normal- 


ly speaking, any article or group of arti- 


eles which can be accommodated on an 
aircraft can be classified as potential 
air freight. Of course there are ‘na- 
turals’ for earriage by air such as pre- 
cious metals, films, newspapers, phar- 
maceuticals, ete., but these are in the 
minority, any commodity which has some 
degree of urgency should be despatched 
by air transport. Every exporter today 
is up against stiff opposition in overseas 
markets and immediate satisfaction of 
the customer’s needs must be a_ prime 
consideration. Air transport is the only 
means by which initial orders can be des- 
patched quickly and a high level of service 
maintained. 


Advantages of Air Freight:— Every 
industry has its transport problems and 
methods of solving them, but the ad- 
vantages of air freight listed below would 
assist any manufacturer or exporter. 


1. Speedy and safe delivery. 2. Little 
risk of damage or pilferage. 3. Markets 
normally inaccessible can be devetuped. 4. 
Overseas stocks can be reduced. 5. Pack- 
ing costs are cut to the minimum. 6. 
Urgent replacements can be immediately 
supplied. 7. Documentation is reduced 
to its simplest form. 


Facilities:— B.O.A.C. can offer ex- 
tremely low insurance rates on practically 
all air freight. These rates, of course, 
cover all normal risks ineluding loss, 
damage, theft, ete. 


The Corporation now operates services 
exclusively for the carriage of freight in 
addition to normal world-wide services. 


Space can be booked and guaranteed 
on most services. 


Special rates have been introduced to 
help exporters of lower valued goods such 
as apparel, textiles, newspapers, radios, 
etc. If exporters regularly have goods for 
despatch which will not stand normal air — 
freight rates B.O.A.C. consider the pos- 
sibility of introducing a special rebate 
for the particular type of freight. 
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QANTAS AIRLINES IN NEW GUINEA 


New Guinea is a primitive land, without 
railways and with almost no roads. To 
walk involves days possibly weeks, of 
arduous toiling along native tracks over 
mountainous terrain. Supplies and equip- 
ment have to be transported by native 
carriers. Consequently the alternative 
means of travel, air transport, is playing 


a large part in the development of the 


country 


Qantas in the largest airline operator 
in New Guinea, this service dating back 
to 1942, when two of the Company’s 
DH86’s were used to evacuate 90 people 
from the New Guinea Highlands mission 


station of Mount Hagan. This was only a 


small part of the Company’s wartime ac- 
tivities, but in view of the fact that 
Qantas began regular services in the area 
some vears later it was important in that 
it gave the Company its first staste of 
such conditions. 


To-day’s internal operations in New 
Guinea. by Qantas date from November, 
1946, when one DH84, Dragon, was flown 
to Lae for the purpose of carrying out 
flights for the Administration. Charter 
flights on a poundage basis were also 
commenced. By the end of 1947 the Qantas 
fleet at Lae consisted of three DH84’s. So 
great was the demand for air transport 
that a year later the fleet was six DH84’s, 
five Douglas freighters, and one Anson. 


During 1948 and 1949, under instructions 
from the Administration, Qantas com- 
menced operating regular services through- 
out the Territory and to adjacent island 
groups. To-day, the network of the sche- 
_duled services alone has an unduplicated 
route mileage of 5,000 miles. The aircraft 
fleet for the Territory consists of six HC3 
aircraft, eleven DH84’s, two DHA-3 
(Drover) aircraft, one Fox Moth, and two 
Catalina flying-boats which are based on 
Port Moresby. 


Some idea of the extent of Qanjas 
activities in New Guinea can be gained 
from the following average monthly 
figures. 


Scheduled Charter 
Services Operations 


Passengers carried 1,411 1,095 
Freight carried .... 52 tons 419 tons 
Revenue miles flown 36,489 40,771 


Flying Conditions—Flying in New 
Guinea involves an entirely different 
navigational technique from that in use in 
normal operations. At first sight, in view 
of the navigational and wireless aids in- 
stalled in modern aircraft, the New Guinea 
technique must seem as primitive as the 
land itself. However, it is sufficient to 
say that pilots must have special train- 
ing for flying in the Territory, no matter 
how extensive may be their previous ex- 
perience of flying in other parts of 
the world. For instance, a pilot cannot 
take an aircraft in to any one of the 
Highlands aerodromes by himself until 
he has first made five flights under in- 
struction to. that particular aerodrome. 


The terrain and elimatie conditions of — 


New Guinea generally are such that the 
normal procedure of flying compass courses 
from point to point is out of the question. 
The only method of getting into the New 
Guinea Highlands airfields is by knowing 
the terrain, maintaining contact conditions 
with the ground, and flying beneath or 
around the cloud in the valleys and dodg- 
ing through the gaps in the clouds to clear 
mountain passes. Sometimes, after a long 
climbing approach to a mountain pass, the 
clouds close in before the aircraft can 
dart in over the mountain range to the 
valley beyond. When this happens the 
only course open is to ‘‘about ship’’ and 
seek another pass through which the way 
is clear. 


The unusual, to the normal way of 
thinking, is the everyday in New Guinea 
operations, which provide dramatic ex- 
amples of both the capabilities of aircraft 
and the variety of uses to which aircraft 
can be put. No item of cargo is too large 
or too small to be handled, and apparently 
no task is too difficult to be accomplished. 


Lae, the centre of New Guinea oper- 
ations, is the scene of as great a variety 
of items of cargo arriving or departing 
as it is possible to imagine. Almost as 
varied are the purposes for which flights 
from Lae are made. 


SINGAPORE’S NEW AIRFIELD 


The Singapore Director of Civil Aviation 
has announced plans for the construction 
of a new airfield at Paya Lebar, six miles 
from the heart of Singapore. The new 
airport will cost £3% million, and is 
intended to replace the Kallang Airport 
near the city which was constructed in 
1936. Its completion is expected by the 


end of 1953. The airfield will be provided 
with a single 7,500-foot runway, which ean 
later be extended to as much as 9,000 feet. 

Singapore has about 250 aircraft move- 
ments per week, most of these being long- 
haul aircraft between Australia and 
Europe, as well as to Manila, Hongkong 
and Tokyo. 


Hongkong’s Trade 


In June 


The trade figures for June again show 
a decrease in value, both in imports and 
exports, 
month, Imports at $404.4 million were 
down by 5.4%, and exports at $373.6 
million down by 8 5%, the total volume, 
of trade at $7£8.0 million having decreased 
by 6.9%. 


Figures for trade with China and 
Macao are shown in millions of dollars 


below, last month’s figures being given 


in brackets:— 

3 Imports Exports Total 
China, N. 29.4(36.2) 53.8( 55.1) 83.2( 91.3). 
China, M. 

(excluding 

Formosa) 4.1( 3.4). 9.6( 7.8) 13.7( 11.2) 
China, S. 46.5(37.1) 77.9( 82.8) 124.4(119.9) 
Formosa 9.4) 6.2¢ 6.0)  8.7€ 14.4) 
Macao 9.9(11.5) 32.7( 21.2) . 42.6( 32.7) 

Total 93.4(97.6) 179.2(171.9) 272.6(269.5) 


The fall in imports from North China. 


was almost entirely attributable to de- 
creased imports of oilseeds, nuts and 
kernels which fell from $8.8 million to 
$1.9 million. Imports of wood oil from 
South China were up by $6.6 million and 
teaseed oil up by $1.2 million, The reduc- 


tion in exports was mainly due to the | 


absence of raw rubber shipments. Refined 
sugar imports from Formosa dropped 
from $6.7 million to a mere $492,000. 


Figures in millions of dollars for trade 
during June with specific localities of 
China or by specific routes, are as follows 
(last month’s. figures are shown in 
bracke:— 


Imports Exports 
Shanghai (by rail) 1.3 ( 0.8) 15.6 (10.6) 
Shanghai (by sea) 11.3 (12.0) 14.8 (18.3) 


South China (by lanry) 10.6 ( 9.8) 48.0 (42.5) 
Hainan 0.07( 0.1) 0.02( Nil) 


United Kingdom:—Imports rose from 
$56.5 million to $58.2 million. Main 
items of increases were pharmaceutical 


products from $7.8 million to $9.5 mil- 


lion; manufactured articles from $1.5 
million to $2 6 million; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and appliances from $4.9 
million to $5.8 million; and non-electrical 
machinery, apparatus and _ appliances 
from $3.5 millicn to $4.2 million.. On the 
other hand imports of rubber motor 
tyres; and. textile fabrics and small wares 
showed decreases of $2.3 million and $2.9 
million respectively. Exports dropped by 
$5.1 million; the principal item affected 
being wood cil down $7.3 million. Ex- 
ports of textile fabrics and small wares, 
on the other hand, were up by $2.1 
million. 


Australia:—Imports declined from $13.9 
million to $10.6 million. Main items 
which showed large decreases were milk 
and cream, evaporated or condensed 
down by $1.7 million; and hides and 
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TRADE OF HONGKONG FOR JUNE AND FOR 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1951 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTHS OF JUNE, 1951 & 1950. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS _ 
June June June June 
Countries 1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ............ 58,173,951 27,817,613 21,684,800 —-20,998,585 
757,092 229,769 196,891 1,205,757 
East Africa (Br.) .........0: 819,808 51,858 819,160 429 316 
11,721,882 6,200,680 2,508,451 1,581,754 
Malays . 10,556,423 ait 36,570,000 
North Borneo (Br,) ........ 7,199,703 1,171,884 949,685 1,589,923 
PURO 11,364,004 5,887,355 —«17,395,085 9,118,553 
Sout 1,395,090 1,588,807 1,912,645 1,086,517 
West Africa (Br.) ......... 2,144,627 788,829 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 2 2,300 718,438 1,102,242 
Br, Commonwealth, Other . 3,836,805 5,049,263 5,335,384 1,357,665 
11,423,148 3,979,442 811,845 630,484 
580,996 2,978,509 5,925,959 6,723,927 
Central America ........... 41,006 136,858 921,491 "103.772 
29,386,040 25,678,018 53,791,991 39,483,749 
ina, 1 e xc 
Formosa) 4,157,437 - 3,794,485 9,627,646 23,398,868 
Chins, 46,508,682 25,868,061 77,924,382 14,821,285 
BYPt 3,763,873 84,846 484,954 859,535 
"694,834 604,620 9.750 5,700 
12,587,938 3,075,618 2,955,014 219,318 
French Indochina .......... 3,103,579 1,232,815 2,724,116 2,403,737 
20,521,307 1,680,692! 934,187 3,282,429 
APAN ee 21,601,051 6,586,238 14,801,083 5,785,055 
Korea (North) ............. 556,530 , 978.306 
(South) 727,434 1,343,186 2,356,731 1,838,876 
ACAD 9 893,131 9,067,088 32,658,569 13,763,226 
1,763,266 787,282 1,114,269 505,781 
Philippines 483,040 1,622,815  —«45,697,056 5,964,745 
Portugal 4 376,232 227,917 43.400 42'000 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 17,430 16,000 183,768 14,021 
South America oeoerevreveveeeeveee @ 110,461 1,880,126 1,783,476 
Spain oes eee ee @ 201,116 85 929 271,160 
4,693,350 £,266,586 410,374 1,270,306 
42,485,226 56,587,162 8,001,008 23,601,657 
10.729.521 3,968,391 771.808 115,543 
8,649,924 7,156,515 20,445,128 121174,243 
China, Middle (Excluding 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 404,437,243 265,761,294 273,563,938 258,147,120 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 38,514 4,453,931 1,046 846 3,584,094 
GRAND TOTAL ....... 404,475,757 270,215,225 374,610,784 261,731,214 


Experts 


skins and leather down by $1.4 million. 
Cn the other hand wheat flour imports 
registered an increase of $2.9 million. 
jumped from $7.4 million to 
$10.7 million; textile fabrics and anal 
wares. being the chief item. 


India:—Imports slumped from $17.0 
million to $11.7 million; main decreases 
were yarns and threads down by $3.4 
million; coal down by $3 4 million; and 
textile fabrics and small wares down by 
nearly $3.0 million, It is of interest to 
note that imports of raw cotton from 
this country, which have been absent 
since February this year, re-appear in the 
trade return again, total imports for June 
amounting to a declared value of $1.1 
million, 


British Malaya:—Imports valued at 
$10.6 million fell by nearly 70%, mainly 
due to decrease in imports of raw rubber. 
Exports at $41.9 million also declined by 
nearly 50% and items which showed 
heavy decreases were manufactured arti- 
cles down by $18.8 million; textile fabrics 
and small wares down by $5.7 million; 
vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly for 
human consumption down by $1.9 mil- 
lion; manufactures of base metals down 
by $1.2 million; fruits and nuts except 


oil nuts down by $1.2 million; and paper 


and paperware down by $1.0 million. 


Pakistan:—Imports rose by nearly $4.0 
million, mainly attributable to raw cotton 
which increased from $7.3 million to 
$11.2 million. Exports of yarns and 
threads fell heavily from $25.5 million to 
$15.4 million. 


Burma:—Exports increased from $2.3 


million to $5.9 million; out of which total, 
yarns and threads accounted for $4.1 


million. 


France:—Imports of iron and_ steel 
showed a decline of $2.4 million, and nil 
imports of fertilizers as against $3.3 mil- 
lion was registered. 


Germzny:—Imports dropped by $6.0 
million; the chief items being fertilizers 
down by $9.8 million; and dyeing and 
tanning materials down by $1.3 million. 


Holland:—The rise in imports of $1.9 
million was mainly attributable to phar. 
maceutical products which increased from 
$2.5 million To $4.3 million, 


Italy:—Imports nearly doubled over 
last month to $9.0 million; the main items 
responsible being textile. fabrics up by 
$1.7 million; and pRarmacnesent products 
up by $1.1 million. 


Japan:—Imports remained normal. A 
noteworthy item—98 head of cattle valued 
at $97,600—appears in this month’s trade 
figures. 
post-war shipment arriving from Japan. 
Exports increased slightly by $1.5 mil- 
licen, the principal item involved being 
sugar preparations, not including choco- 


_ late confectionery, up by $2.0 million. 


This is believed to be the first 
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TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE PERIODS JAN. TO JUNE, 1951 & 1950. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June 
| 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ 
285,427,998 216,420,890 124,441,888 97,927,962 
51856110 53524469 36,257,142 18,012,613 
2,085,949 1,291,318 4 023,905 2,491,301 . 
East Africa (Br,) ........ Ke 3,070,975 1,565,073 8,844,415 3,586,113 
112,672,084 109,235,132 16,916,590 7,310, 530 
335,663,166 46,516,348 499,968,373 163" 224,598 
1,020,070 661,042 4,013,051 1,616,855 
North Borneo (Br,) ........ 18,013,341 6,652,765 9,718,716 6,033,219 
111,203,354 42,554,951 133,895,860 28,820,654 
7,130,621 7,468,091 12,158,839 3,798,140 
West Africa (Br.) .......... — 57,008 8,231,933 3,167,590 
Wat indies (Br) 9,729 19977 3,537,219 3,787,928 
Br. Commonwealth, Other 32,947,142 18,154,520 19,969,074 . 6,189,487 
71,836,267 20,978,990 7,316,186 4,145,074 
2,683,780 5,648,947 12,026,214 = 11,592,951 
Central America ............ 3,126,856 813,689 5,038,850 —«23,331,118 
189,587,273 188,372,087 384,578,919 228,247,727 
China 
(Exeluding 25,031,289) 37,534,801 78,816,211) 180,203,701 
940,798,496 110,752,037 723,467,227 99,031,424 
8,406,236 6 960,458 10,752 48 
8,485,636 2,236,416 6,390,481 6,193,776 
12,872,573 521,917 5,507,954 2,570,337 
2,044,224 2,435,381 24,690 18,595 
69,263,074 25,834,967 16,910,615 3,141,572 
French Indochina. 12,603,399 11,788,730 
Germany 89,191,626 16,929,296 22,172,901 14,431,446 
59,172,187 24,247,374 25,663,445 20,990,368 
70,430 10,000 137,834 114,571 
38,000,041 12,880,208 11,954,789 4,885,645 
215,826,719 31,116,673 135,330,176 55,315,542 
Korea (North) .............. 17,698,852 7,777,032 
Korea (South) .............. 2.136915 21,403,048 22,461,108 
97,100 150,600 882,018 423,360 
951,792 112,559 240,038 193,001 
7,324,218 6,719,974 31,894,810 30,699,190 
1,495,251 981,483 286,384 198,220 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 2,080,811 721,020 867,825 550,915 
south America ............. 17,710,333 186,672 5,514,977 9,890,680 
ee 1,025,349 456,605 18,435 340,160 
18,897,595 15,621,152 3,785,093 4,220,893 
56,932,657 29,785,980 3,600,700 1,545,209 
59,594,969 79,880,071 40,537,066 38,648,819 
12,471,671 6,000 866,404 709,398 
188,111,971 339,070,042 77,487,527 115,986,794 
45,928,911 35,791,092 142,805,910 51,444,324 
8. ...... 750,362 790,800 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ _ 4,377 5,097,029 9,740,854 
North Borneo (Br.) — 709.570 
China, Middle (excl, Formosa) 13,440) 118,000 — ) 5,461,409 


TOTAL MERCHANDISE  2,593,217,510 1,660,039,136 


TOTAL TREASURE .... 3,208,514 


13,642,223 


6,227,173 


2,827,104,443 1,420,593,715 


28,100,602 


2,596,426,024 1,673,681,359 


2,833,331,616 1,448,694,317 


South Korea:—Exports jumped from a 
mere $182,000 to $2.4 million; yarns and 
threads valued at $1.3 million being the 
principal item. 


Thailand:—Imports increased by $8.5 
million the increase being spread over a 
wide range of commodities, the chief of 


which was white rice, which increased 


from $2.2 million to $7.2 million, 


U. S. A.:—Imports were up by nearly 
$6.0 million; tobacco; and textile fabrics 
and small wares each increased by $2.0 
million. Exports at $8.0 million showed 
a slight decrease. | 


Air Freight:—The air freight cna 
for the month are as follows:— 


Weight Value 
33,918 kgs. 5,025,069 

108,170 kgs. $19,832,336 


Jzpanese Trade:—Import licences issued. 
for payment through the Hongkong/Japan 
Open Account totalled US$1,675,785 which 
is slightly less than in May. Export con- 


tracts were concluded to a value of US$. 


1,042,423. Payments actually made 
through the Open Account in June were 
US$3,423,578 in respect of imports and 
US$3,994,174 in respect of exports, This 
is a substantial drop compared with May. 


NOTICE 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS | 
LIMITED | 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of 60 cents per 
share less tax has been declared in ) 
respect of the year ending 3lst | 
December, 1951. 


This dividend will be payable on 
or after Monday, 27th August, 1951, | 
at the Registered Office of the Com- . 
pany, where Shareholders are re- 
quested to apply for warrants. 


Notice is hereby also given that 
the Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from the 
13th day of August to the 27th day 
of August, 1951, both days inclusive. 


By Qrder of the Board, 


E, H. RAWLINGS, 
Acting Secretary. 


Hongkong, 31st July, 1951. | 


= 

| 

| 
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Import & Export Control of Hongkong 


The total number of import and export 
licences issued during June 1951 were as 
follows:—Export 8,643; Import 4,657. 

Seizures cf petroleum products during 
June greatly exceeded those of any pre- 
vious month. The month’s total of 28 
cases comprised:— 


Seizes Confiscated 
Lubricating Oil .... 39,256 gals. 39,256 gals. 
Petroleum Jelly ... 5,808 ,, 5,808 ,, 
3,065 _,, 3,066. ,, 
Miscellaneous Oils . 634 ,, 634 ,, 


Three of the Junks found smuggling 
oils were confiscated. 

On the 25th June, the Importation (Pro- 
hibition) (Specified Articles) Order 1951, 
and the Exportation (Prohibition) (Speci- 
fied Articles) Order 1951 came into opera- 
ticn. Simultaneously, the Exportation 
(Prohibition) (Specified Articles) Order, 
1850, the Exportation~ (Prohibition) 
(Specified Articles) (No, 2) Order, 1950, 
the Expcrtation (Prohibition) (Specified 
Articles) (No. 3) Order, 1950, were re- 
voked. The schedule of specified articles, 
the import or export of which is prohjbit- 


ed except under licence, is as follows:— 


1. Arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
including aircraft and engines. 

2. Atomic energy materials and equipment. 

3. Petroleum products. Crude petroleum and 
refined petroleum products. Naphtha, Mineral 
Spirits and Solvents. 

4. Transportation materials. (a) Internal 
combustion engines. (b) All motor vehicles (in- 
cluding tractors and motor cycles); trailers; and 
components and spares. (c) Rails, Locomotives 
and rolling-stock, and parts thereof. (d) Ships 
and floating docks; including important parts. 
(e) Cables suitable for harbour defence or mine 
sweeping. (f) Minesweeping equipment. (g) 
Road and aerodrome construction machinery. (h) 
Cranes. (i) Nylon rope and parachute cloth. (j) 
Containers suitable for use in storing or trans- 
porting petroleum of capacity 4 gallons or more. 

5. Metals, Minerals and their Manufactures. 
(a) All classes of iron and steel products (includ- 
ing alloy steels) up to and including finished 
stage and including barbed wire and steel! wire 
strand and cable and iron and steel scrap. (b) 
Metals, the following and alloys wholly or mainly 
thereof including ferro-alloys and scrap. Alu- 
minium, antimony, beryllium, bismuth, cadmium, 
cobalt, columbium, copper, lead, germanium, 
magnesium, molybdenum, nickel, sodium, stron- 
tium, tantalum, tungsten, vanadium, zinc, zir- 
conium, (c) Items in following fields :-—(i) Items 
used for production of alloy steels. (ii) Low 
melting point alloys. (iii) Metals (and their 
compounds) used in connection with petroleum 
warfare and military pyrotechnics. (iv) Special 
abrasives for lens grinding. (v) Compounds con- 
stituting potential sources of metals listed under 
5 (b) above. (d) Asbestos and asbestos yarn, 
textiles and clothing. (e) Strategic grades of 
mica. 

6. Rubber and rubber products. 
rubber (including latex and scrap). 
tic rubber. (c) Oil and fire resisting rubber 
hosing and high-pressure hosing. (d) Tyres and 
tubes, other than those for. pedal cycles. 

7. Chemicals. Chemicals of importance in the 
production of:—(a) Chemical warfare prepara- 
tions. (b) Military pyrotechnics. (¢) Fuels for 
self-propelling missiles. (d) Additives for min- 
eral oils. (e) Strategically important plastics. 
(f) Explosives and stabilizers, detonators, initia- 
tors and plasticizers for explosives. (g) Anti- 
freeze and de-icing preparations. (h) Fluids of 
use in hydraulically operated mechanisms. (i) 
Materials having application in atomic energy. 
(j) Special steels. (k) Tyres and other rubber 
and synthetic rubber products. (1) Refrigerants 
used in tanks and submarines. (m) Smoke 
screens and incendiary preparations. 


(a) Natural 


- following 


(b) Synthe- | 


8. Chemicals for use in exploiting mineral 


deposits and ores. 


9. Catalysts for use in manufacture of nitric 
acid. 

10. Chemical and Petroleum Equipment and 
Plant. (a) For production of poisonous gases. 
(b) For production of chemicals for explosives, 
propellants, etc. (c) Equipment capable of being 
used for bacteriological warfare purposes. (d) 
Petroleum refinery equipment. (e) Oil well drill- 
ing and exploration equipment. 

11. Electronic (Including Radio and Radar) 
Equipment. (a) Radar and other radiolocation 
equipment. (b) Electronic devices’ designed or 
specially suitable for use in warfare. (c) Com- 
munication equipment including cables. (d) 
Valves and other components specially suitable 
for use in the above and machinery for making 
these valves and components. (e) Tissues for 
use in electrical apparatus. (f) Other materials 
having important applications in electronics. 

12. Precision and Scientific Instruments. (a) 
Laboratory instruments of importance in research 
in such strategic fields as Atomic Energy. (b) 
Precision and Scientific instruments capable of 
being used in the development, production, and 
testing of military equipment. (c) Telescopes, 
binoculars and special optical glass. 

13. Other Machinery and Accessories of the 
types:—-(a) Metal-working machine 
tools. (b) Specialized types of Rubber Machinery, 
and specialized machinery for making tyre fabric. 
(c) Diamond tools and industrial] diamonds. (d) 
Ball and Roller Bearings. (e) Electric Generators 
and Motors. (f)Compressors for wind tunnels. 
(g) Steel Mill Equipment. (h) Non-ferrous metal 
concentrating, refining, alloying, rolling and 
casting equipment. (i) Portable hand held power 
tools. (j) Welding machines and equipment (in- 
cluding electrodes). (k) Measuring and testing 
instruments and machines for use in engineering 
workshops. (1) Important abrasives. 


Government Trade (Supplies) 

Rice:—There was a_ considerable im- 
provement in the delivery of rice from 
Siam, 9,461 tons arriving in Hongkong 
during June. 4,143 tons were also re- 
ceived from other sources. There is a 
shortage of medium and low grade rice 
in the free market (but not of high 
grades) which has significantly raised 
free market prices, and has led to a fur- 
ther increase in offtake of ration rice. 
Card holders took up a total of 12,860 
tons. New rice ration cards were issued 
between lst and 21st June. 

Sugar:—There was a sharp increase in 
demand for rationed sugar, the offtake 
rising to 70% of the full ration compared 
with 10% in May. 


Coal:—Consumption fell further to 
12,000 tons, which permitted stocks to 
be increased, The freight situation has 
considerably eased, but there is still some 
difficulty in‘ securing supplies from 
sources other than India or Indonesia, 
Firewood:—The firewood situation is 
normal, 


Certificates 


A total of 3,355 Imperial Preference 
Certificates and Certificates of Origin 
were issued during the month. 

An, additional 735 Essential Supplies 
Certificates were approved during June, 
making a total of 4,704 issuea since the 
middle of December, 1950. 8 other appli- 
cations were cancelled and 181 refused, 
while 298 were still under consideration. 
Despite the hiatus of the last week of 
June, all records were broken with the 
issue of an average of 50 certificates per 


day. 


TOTAL VALUES OF LOCAL MANUFACTURED 


GOODS EXPORTED UNDER IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE CERTIFICATES AND 
CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN FOR 
THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1951 


Countries - Value ($) 
EUROPE: 
AUSTRALASIA : 
AMERICA: 
British West Indies .............. 617,977 
AFRICA: 
Union of South Africa .......... 173,943 
Bast Africa 1,003,421 
British West Africa ...........: 1,707 
Portuguese East Africa .......... 156,793 
ASIA: 
British North Borneo ............ 57,338 
British Commonwealth Other .... 1,504,678 
Phitipgine Islands 17 3,261 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN COTTON 


PIECE GOODS IN 1950 


GREY COTTON PIECE GOODS, 
UNBLEACHED | 
During 1950, Hongkong’s trade in grey 
eotton piece goods, unbleached, totalled 
50.6 milion yards valued at HK$54.9 mil- 


lion as compared with 31.5 million yards 


to the value of $35.2 million for 1949. 
Imports were 33.1 million yards (1949 16.2 
m. yds.), exports came to 17.5 million 
yards (1949 15.4 m. yds.). Imports ex- 
ceeded exports by 25.5 million yds., much 
of which was processed in Hongkong, 
bleached and dyed and re-exported. 
Imports in 1950 were mainly from 
India and amounted to over 17 million 
yards as compared with 572,500 yards 
in 1949. The 6.7 m. yds. attributed to 
Malaya were also mainly re-exports from 


India via Singapore. India thus took the 
place of Shanghai which formerly was 
the chief supplier of cotton piece goods 
to the Hongkong market. The _ small 
quantity of a little over 5 m. yds. from 
North China was a contrast to the amount 
of 13.87 m. yds. imported from _ that 
quarter in 1949 and was due’ to the ex- 
port controls imposed by the authorities 
in China. Imports from Japan came to 
2.23 m. yds. as against only 548,000 yds. 
in the previous year; the increase would 
have been greater had it not been for 
the higher cost of the Japanese piece 
goods, 

Exports went principally to Indonesia 
2.2 m. yds. (1949 2.8 m. yds); and Pakis- 
4.7 m. yds. (1949 371,000 yds.): Thailand 

(Continued on page 188) 
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(Continued from page 185) 
tan 2.0 m. yds., this being a decline com- 
pared with the quantity of 3.5 m. yds. 
exported to that country in 1949, 


Cotton Piece Goods—Grey, Unbleached 


Imports 

Yards 3 
North China .......... 5,068,680 5,604,447 

Exports 

kas 2,038,500 2,149,023 
Central China ........ 1,789,750 1,957,783 

Imports Exports 

yards yards $ 
Jan. 11,886,917 2,055,225 163,800 187,107 
Feb. 5,245,870 4,824,870 260,192 366,301 
Mar. 2,530,643 2,312,682 284,740 390,056 
Apr. 2,825,564 2,555,194 536,620 483,594 
May 2,376,067 2,198,373 636,650 . 539,100 
June 1,477,505 1,378,592 2,261,690 1,921,321 
July 2,967,272 3,507,309 2,630,336 2,625,034 
Aug. 3,187,046 3,302,094 1,931,025 2,187,912 
Sept. 3,174,550 3,584,617 3,058,724 3,784,052 
Oct. 3,454,817 3,830,148 1,818,889 2,890,269 
Nov. 2,621,618 3,194,195 1,635,804 2,179,287 
Dec. 1,385,712 1,672,950 2,302,313 3,460,771 


Total 33,083,081 34,416,249 17,521,183 20,464,784 


PIECE GOODS—DYED IN THE PIECE 


(NOT MERCERISED) 


Hongkong’s trade in Dyed Cotton Piece 
Goods is important, not only from the 
point of view of imports and exports but 
also in regard to local manufacturers. 


In 1950 the total trade came to 106,503,- | 


762 yards valued at $162,155,642; of which 
imports were 38.8 million yds. at $50.1 
million and exports 67.6 m, yds, at $112 
million. The excess of exports over im- 
ports, amounting to 28.8 m. yds. valued 
at $61.9 million, is to a large extent 
accounted for by local manufactures. 

The chief sources of supply in 1950 
were Malaya 13.3 million yards and China 
9.6 m. yds. (or 11.8 m. yds if Macao is 
included); imports from Japan amount to 
74 m. yds. and from India to 6.6 yds. 

Exports went mainly to»Malaya 28.99 
million yds and China 23.2 m. yds. (or 
26.8 m. yds including Macao). 


Piece Goods—Dyed in the Piece (Not Mercerised) 


Imports | 
Yards $ 
Caine. North ......... 3,255,686 4,788,573 
China, Central ........ 28,229 42,210 
Other Countries ...... 1,898,608 4,025,828 
38,829,592 50,104,323 
Exports 

China, Central ........ 16,623,017 22,410,024 
Chine. Bomth 6,496,732 6,299,311 
Other Countries ...... 5,467,854 31,832,738 
67,684,170 112,051,319 


HONGKONG 


Factory Registrations:— Applications 
for registration at the H.K. Dept. of 
Labour during June amounted to 33 (10 
HK and 23 Kowloon & New Territories) ; 
26 registration certificates were cancelled 
(8 & 18); 7 applications were refused (3 & 
4), 2 being for premises for which no 
formal application for registration was 
made; 22 registration certificates were 
issued (13 & 9). 

Below are given details of factory and 
workshop. registrations in June, together 
with the number of workers employed: 


M. F. Total 
1 Motor Body (Assembling) 52 — 52 
2 Weaving (Cotton) ...... 34 15 49 
& Engineering 48 48 
Metal WRres 21 5 26 
1 Motion Pictures ........ 20 — - 20 
1 Electro Plating ........ 17 5 22 
1 Biscuits & Confectionery 15 — 15 
1 Flour & Rice Mill ...... 9 — 9° 


| 
~ 
nh 


| 


altered their names in 
Twenty registered factories and 


Four factories 
June. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
For June 1951 | | 


workshops closed in June: 4 Printing, 5 
Knitting, 2 Weaving, and 1 each Flash- 
light Bulbs, Saw Mill, Peanut Oil, Chalk, 
Food Products, Cloth, Cloth Calendering, 
Metal Wares and Chemical. | | 

For the half-year Jan./June 106 ap- 
plications had heen received as compared 
with 129 at the end of June 1950; 46 re- 
gistration certificates had been cancelled 
(1950 Jan./June 40); 9 applications had 
been refused (11); 79 registration ‘certi- 
ficates had been issued (109); 7 unregis- 
tered factories had closed down (9). 

As at June 30, 1951, a total of 1312 fae- 
tories had been registered (394 HK, 918 
Kowloon & N.T.), and 355 appfications 
were under consideration (145 & 210), 
compared with a total of 1114 registrations 
effected and 347 applications under con- 
sideration at the end of June 1950. 

Industrial Accidents.— Injuries and in- 
dustrial accidents reported in June totalled 
51, involving 51 persons, coming under 
the following headings: Machinery 14 (1 
fatal), all in registered factories; explo- 
sion or fire 1, in reg. factory; poisonous, 
hot, or corrosive substances 1, in reg. 
factory; electricity 1, in reg. factory; 
falls of persons 20 (1 fatal), 12 (1 fatal) 
in reg. factory; falling objects 3, 1 in 
reg. factory; fali of ground 1; handling 
without machinery 1; hand tools 1, in 
reg. factory; miscellaneous 8, 6 in reg. 
factories. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The markets last week were adversely 
affected by the mid-week typhoon, which 


hindered business through the fear that. 


the ferries might have to stop running 


if it approached nearer to Hongkong. 


The ferries were obliged to stop at 8pm., 
but several offices on the Island whose 
employees lived in Kowloon closed early 
in the afternoon. 

In any case, even without the above 
hindrance the markets as a whole would 
have been dull. Metals in particular 
have been hard hit by the import/export 
controls. The difficulty of finding reliable 
sources that are not too heavily involved 
in rearmament to supply the requisite 
quantities, together with the desire of 
traders from China to secure prohibited 


items and their lack of interest in per- 


missible goods, have created an uncertain 
and hesitating state of mind. However, 
it has been a slight palliative to merchants 
concerned to know that whereas Hongkong 
is dull, Macao is doing a brisk trade in 
such metals as were sent there before 
the controls were enforced and high 
prices are being asked for them. 

Vegetable oils were under the handicap 
of low price offers from abroad being 
offset by the high prices fixed in China, 
which made it difficult for buyers and 
sellers to meet. Transactions of any 
importance were consequently out of the 
question, 


Cotton Yarn.—The cotton yarn market 


continued inactive, in spite of a general 


reduction of prices at first by stockhold- 
ers. Except for purchases by Burmese and 
Thai merchants, there was little move- 
ment. In Indian yarns only 32’s attracted 
attention, all other counts being ignored: 
Sree 
but later sold at $1690 per bale; Lakshmi 
Mills 32’s fell to $1670 but rose at the 
close to $1725 per bale; Sidhpura Mills 
32’s were priced at $1680 per bale. In 
Hongkong yarns, only 20’s were of in- 


terest: White Elephant brand sold at $1740 | 


but fell later to $1705 per bale; Golden 
Peak brand sold at $1770/$1750 per bale; 
Flying Fish dropped to $1780/1745; Camel 
was offered at $1705; Red Rose sold at 
$1725 per bale. 

Cotton Piece Goods.—With buying in- 
terest shown by mainland traders and 
with low stocks, the prices of cotton piece 
goods remained firm. In Grey Sheeting, 
Golden Peak brand rose to $68 per piece; 
Double Cats & Double Rings each sold 
at $64 per piece; Anchor brand rose to 
$65 per piece. Hongkong Drills 84x48 
sold at $58 per piece. Japanese White 
Shioze rose to $1.70 per yard, 

Metals.—The metals market was very 
quiet, with no signs of interest on the 
part of mainland dealers. Difficulties 


over the procurement of supplies, how- 


ever, kept prices firm. 
Antimony, 
local manufacturers, a shortage of stocks 
caused prices to rise on such transactions 
as took place, as high as $2200/$2300 per 


In the case of. 


Meenakshi 32’s were offered at $1640 . 


which was in demand by - 


| 
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picul being asked. Zinc Sheets, also 
suffering from low stocks, rose to $550 
per picul for G5 and to $530 for G6. On 
the other hand, Mild Steel Round Bars 


with limited local demand and with little 


interest shown by mainland dealers, fell 
in price, 40’ 5/16” sold at $75 per picul 
and 3%” was offered at $70 per picul; while 
§” to 1” fell to $57 per picul, Mild Steel 
Plates also showed a falling tendency: 
4’x6’ 1/32” was quoted at $190 per picul, 
1/16” fell. to $170. per picul, and 
3/16” were offered at $118 per picul. 

- British Tinplate enjoyed an active mar- 
Ket, the high price ceiling fixed by the 
mainland authorities having attracted 


dealers: 20x28” rose to $390 per 200-lb. 
case. 


US Tinplate Waste Waste also 
improved in consequence of declining 
stocks and keen buying interest: Weirton 
Steel Co’s coked 20x28” sold for $360 
per 200-lb. case; miscellanedus makes 
18x24” coked were offered at $330 per 
200-lb. case. Electrolytic, miscellaneous 
brands, rose to $325 per 200-lb. unit. . 
Industrial Chemicals.—Brisk trading 
was witnessed in industrial chemicals and 
improvements in price took place. Sodium 


_ Hydrosulphite, with low stocks, sold at 


$1600 per picul for the German product, 
$1530 per picul for the British and $1520 
for the Dutch product. German Carbon 
Black rose to $2240 per 1454lb. case. 
Italian Glacial Acetic Acid in 25-kilo. 
carboy rose to $1.95 per lb,; the Dutch 
product sold at the high price of $2.05 
per lb. Zinc Oxide 99% was very active, 
with holders unwilling to part with their 
stocks: the German product advanced to 
$2.60 per lb,; the Belgian variety sofd at 


$2.60 per lb., and the Indian ranged from 


$2.35/2.50 per lb. British Ammonium 
Chicrate was traded at $1460 per ton, and 
the German product was quoted at $1410. 
Caustic Soda crescent brand was quoted 
at $420 per 300-kilos., and the US variety 


at $410 per 700- Ib. drum. Quebracho 


Extract crown brand, with low stocks and 
keen demand, rose ‘to $2 per lb., horse 


head brand sold at $1.70; and optimus 


brand at $1.75 per lb, 

Paper.—The paper market after its 
briskness of the previous week fell into 
inactivity although prices remained firm. 
Some transactions took place in White 
M.G. Cap 17,5 lbs. at the increased price 
of $21.50 per ream, and Coloured MG. 
Cap advanced to $22 per ream. Brown 
M.G, Sulphite 47 Ibs. 35x47, with low 
stocks, gained in price to $90 per ream. 

ite M.G, Sulphite 40 lbs. 35x47 sold 
at $68 per ream. Red & Green MG. 
with 


Sulphite, low stocks, were 
each transacted at $68 per ream. 
Bond paper improved to $47 per 


ream for unwatermarked 32 lbs. 22x34” 
and to $49 for watermarked. Newsprint 
31” (Norwegian) sold at $1.05 per Ib., 


- European thin Newsprint 224” and 51” 
_ was quoted by sellers at.only $1.02 per 1b. 
China Produce,—The high export floor 


price maintained by the mainland au- 
thorities for vegetable oils has stultified 
the market, as in view of the low price 
offers received from abroad local dealers 
are reluctant to enter upon any tran- 
sactions, No sales of Woodoil (Tung Oil) 


- Commercial Notes 


Indonesian Shipping and. Trade | 

An increase of 10% on freight rates be- 
ween Hongkong and Indonesia has been 
announced, to become effective as from 
July 31. The reason given is the small 
number of vessels at present supplying 
this route. 
- To assist’ importers in indenting for 
essential goods from Hongkong, the Indo- 
nesian authorities have increased the 
foreign exchange allocation. 


_ United Kingdom Overseas Investments 


The Bank of England has issued a study 
of ‘‘United Kingdom Overseas Invest- 
ments 1948 & 1949’’ which shows that at 
the end of 1949 the United Kingdom’s 
overseas investments totalled £2,037 


million as‘: compared with £1,967 million ~ 


at the end of 1948. Actually, however, 
there was a decrease of £14 million in the 
real total, the devaluation of sterling in 
September 1949 having caused an increase 
in the sterling value of dollar securities. 


Investments in Far Eastern countries 
were: Japan £47 million in 1949 (from 
which income of £100,000 was received 
that year); China £36 m. (income £100,- 
000); Indonesia £23 m. (£300,000) ; Bur- 
ma £13 m. (£500,000). The income from 
Malaya amounted to £5.3 m. 


Thai Strategic Goods Control 


As from July 31, exporters from Thai- 
land of tin ore, wolfram ore, iron ore, 
lead, antimony, zinc, rubber, castor-seed, 
and eastor oil, will have to obtain an 
export permit from the Government. 

_ It is understood that the controls have 
been imposed in connection with the stand 
made by the Thai Govt. over exporting 
strategic materials to China, North Korea 
and other Communist countries. Conse- 
quently the Govt. will not necessarily ap- 
prove permits for exports to neutral ports 


which may be intended for transhipment . 


to Communist-controlled areas. 


Indian Cotton Exports 

The Indian Deputy Chief Controller of 
Exports has announced under date of 
August 2 that the export of cotton will 
be permitted to China and Ceylon. Estab- 
lished shippers will be granted licences. 


took place and the price remained at 
$272 per- pieul for refined quality without 
drum, and $270 for unrefined quality with- 
out drum. Teaseed Oil was dull at $240 
per picul. Cassia Oil declined to $2040 per 
picul, Aniseed Oil sold at as low as 
$1000 per picul in a few transactions. 

Cassia Lignea had a brisk market and 
West River loose packing sold at $81 per 
picul to Indian exporters two-weeks 
forward; Ist qual. 1 cwt. bale (new) was 
quoted at $93 per picul f.o.b. and the 
80-lb, bale at $90 per picul. Green Ramie 
was affected by low quotations in Canton: 
West River lst qual. after selling at $295 
per picul fell to $292; export quality 
White Ramie was quoted by sellers at 
$300 per picul, Aniseed Star Ist qual. 
was priced at $160 per picul, 


Chinese Entry Permits 

As from September 1, travellers into 
China from Hongkong and Macao must 
first apply for entry permits from the 


Police Department at the place they 
wish to visit. 
Residents on the Chinese mainland 


who wish to visit Hongkong or Macao 
must submit their identification cards, 
together with copies of letters from their 
employers stating their occupations, to 
the Police Department at the place in 
which they live, and upon being approved 
exit permits will be issued. 

Overseas Chinese returning to China 
via Hongkong and Macao will, however 
be exempted from this formality, but they 
must be able to establish their identities 
when required by the immigration authori- 
ties. | 

Foreigners leaving for the Chinese 
mainland must apply to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for permits. 

On entering Chinese territory, all bag- 
gage must be submitted to the Customs 
authorities for inspection. 

Severe punishment will be meted out 
to anyone found contravening the regula- 
tions. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Trade 

For the financial year ended March 
1951, Pakistan had a record trade surplus 
of approximately PRs 800 million. This 
was brought about primarily by an in- 
crease of about 100 per cent in Pakistan’s 
exports by sea—from PRs 910 million in 
1949-50 to PRs 1,880 million in 1950-51. 

Trade by sea in the three months April 
to June 1950 (the first three months of 
the financial year 1950-51) showed a sur- 
plus of PRs 80 million (exports PRs 318 
million and imports PRs 237 million). In 
trade with the world, excluding India, 
during the eight months from July 1950 
to February 1951 there was a surplus 
of about PRs 500 million (exports PRs 
1,300 million and imports PRs 805 mil- 
lion). Total trade with India, mostly by 
land routes, from April 1950 to February 
1951 is estimated at about PRs 550 million, 
with a surplus for Pakistan of PRs 100 
million, The figures for trade with the 
world in March 1951 showed a surplus of 
about PRs 140 million (exports PRs 225 
million and imports PRs 82 million). 

The main export item was cotton. Cot- 
ton exports in the first nine months of the 
financial year were valued at PRs 840 
million; the largest purchaser was Japan, 
followed by the United Kingdom and 
Italy. Next in importance was ~ Jute, 
which brought about PRs 600 million. 
The main import item was cotton piece 
goods, valued at PRs 210 million, follow- 
ed by cotton twist and yarn, machinery 
and millwork, metal ores, and mineral 
oils. 


Forward Exchange Dealings in Pakistan 

In negotiations with authorized dealers, 
the State Bank of Pakistan will buy and 
sell Indian rupees at the following rates 
per 100 Pakistan rupees: buying 144-11/64; 
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SINGAPORE & MALAY AN EXPORT GUIDE 


Appendix A gives a list of goods, the export 
of which, save in exceptional circumstances, is 
prohibited to all destinations. Appendix B lists 
goods, the export of which is restricted by special 
rulings. In Appendices A and B, however, cer- 
tain items marked with an * may be exported 
in reasonable quantities to British Borneo terri- 
tories. Appendix C shows goods which may be 
exported only to the neighbouring territories 
specified. 

As a rule the export of commodities not 
mentioned will be permitted. 

This Guide does not apply to goods arriving 
for transhipment at Singapore, provided they 
have been consigned to a destination outside 
Singapore on a through bill of lading. 

The method of payment for exports, the final 
destination of which is outside the sterling area, 
is subject to the approval of the Controller of 
Foreign Exchange. 

This Guide cancels and replaces the Malayan 
Export Guide dated 23rd February, 1951, as 
amended to date hereof. 

This Guide is subject to amendment from time 


to time. 
APPENDIX “A” 


PROHIBITED EXPORTS SAVE IN 
EXCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


Items marked with an asterisk (*) may be 
exported in reasonable Quantities to British 
Borneo territories. 


Chemicals «and Pharmaceuticals—Car- 
bon black, caustic soda,* potassium 
chlorate, sulphur, penicillin products*, 
streptomycin*, dihydrostreptomycin*, 
chloromycetin or chloramphenical*, 
aureomycin*, sulphathiazole*, and other 
sulpha drugs*. 

Foodstuffs—Butter tinned or 
(frozen), rice imported on Government 
account, wheat flour, glucose*, -sugar, 
bacon and ham (excluding Chinese hams), 
fresh frozen meats (including offals but 
excluding rabbits, hares, poultry and 
game), all tinned meats (excluding meat 
extracts and essences, potted meat and 
meat paste and meats tinned locally or 
in neighbouring territories). 

Metals and Metal manufactures—Iron 
and Steel (including steel pipes, steel 


fresh 


selling, 143-3/4. The forward exchange 
rates up to six months of authorized 
dealers in transactions with the public 
will be buying, 144-1/4 and selling, 143- 
21/32. 

Forward exchange can be booked 
through authorized dealers upon presen- 
tation of a firm contract for the supply 
or purchase of goods from India. The 
opening of letters of credit for this pur- 
pose will not be compulsory. 

The State Bank will supervise authoriz- 
ed dealers. Any dealers who may abuse 
the system for speculative profit motives 
will be deprived of their licenses. 


Ceylon’s Foreign Trade 

-Ceylon’s imports in the first four 
months of 1951 were Rs 497 million and 
exports were Rs 687 million. The favor- 
able trade balance of Rs 189 million ex- 
ceeded that in the comparable 1950 period 
by Rs 147.5 million. 

The value of rubber exports amounted 
to Rs 259 million, or about 38 per cent 
of total exports. Exports of food, drink 
and tobacco were Rs 297 million, of which 
tea, the main component, accounted for 
43 per cent of total exports. 


tubes, sheet steel, etc.)*, non-ferrous 
metals (other than refined tin) not speci- 
fied elsewhere in this Guide, tin ore and 
concentrates, tinplates*, tin containers 
(locally manufactured* or imported), 
crown corks (other than locally manutfac- 
tured), 

Miscellaneous—Calf leather*, coke of 
U K. origin*, cotton duck, nitrogenous 
fertilisers*, newsprint (in rolls or 
sheets)*, petrolatum*, radio-active min- 
erals. 


APPENDIX “B” 


RESTRICTED EXPORTS 
Beer and Aerated Water Bottles (Em- 


pity)—New, locally-manufactured bottles 


may be exported only by ,the local manu- 
facturers if their own products; foreign- 
made imported bottles may be exported 
only by already approved quota-holders, 

Charcoal, Firewood Timber—Subject 
to the recommendation of the Forest 
Office. 

Cotton quant- 
ities of all classes (except Cotton duck) 
will be licenced to neighbouring Terri- 
tories only. Applications for export to 
other destinations will be considered pro- 
vided they do not cover piecegoods of 
American or Japanese origin or cotton 
drills or voiles or cotton duck. In the 
case of Hongkong, however, applications 
should be accompanied by import licences 
issued. by the Hongkong Government on 
or after 25th June, 1951. 

Note:—All applications should contain 
a certificate showing applicants’ stock of 
the particular goods intended for export. 

Diamonds—Whether rough or uncut, 
cut or polished, and Diamond-set Jewel. 
lery may be exported to sterling or hard 
currency countries by diamond importers 
only. 

Foodstuffs—Food Parcels exported by 
post are unrestricted except by postal 
regulations, export licences not being 
required. 

Foodparcels exported by sea or air 
freight are limited to twenty-two pounds 
gross to the U.K. and fifty pounds to 
other destinations. These should be de- 
clared to the Registrar of Imports and 
Exports. 

Note:—Passenges arriving in the U.K. 
are permitted to land with fifty pounds 
of foodstuffs per person, no one foodstuff 
to exceed ten pounds. 

Pineapples, tinned locally,. may be ex- 
nig if registered packers’ products 
only. 

Only commercially imported rice may 
be exported, 

Applications for the following food- 
stuffs will be considered on the merits 
of each case—Live sheep, goats, cattle 
and pigs, Scotch whisky and other food- 
stuffs not specified in this Guide, 

Gold—(i,e. gold ccin or gold bullion 
including any gold in whatever state or 
form other than bona fide articles of per- 
sonal jewellery) may be exported subject 
to the approval of the Controller of For- 
eign Exchange. Applications to export 
jewellery made wholly or partly of geld 


other than the U.K , 


(other than diamond-set jewellery) will 
be considered on the merits of each case. 
Jute products—Whereas new heavy 
cees and hessian cloth are on the merits. 
of each case, used heavy ceés which have 
been returned to the country (except. 
Hongkong) from which they have been 
imported provided this is done within 
two months of the date of importation. 


New gunnies other than heavy cees 
may be exported to Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and British 
Borneo Territories, against proof of pro- 
ducts imported within one month preced- 
ing the application to export; but used 
gunnies other than heavy cees may be 
freely exported ,to those destinations, 

Machines, Machinery, Motor Vehicles, 
Mining Machinery (other than locally. 
manufactured) may be exported to 
Burma and Thailand only if approved by 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, Malaya. 
Motor cars* may not be exported except. 
for perscnal use by bona fide travellers 


normally resident in Malaya, or if unser- 


viceable or unsuitable for use locally. In 
the Federation, a certificate of unservice- 
ability should be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Road Transport, Federation 
of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur. Motor Trucks* 

may not be exported unless certified in 
the Federation by the Commissioner of 
Road Transport, Kuala Lumpur, to be 
unserviceable or unsuitable for use local- 
ly, or unless it is shewn to the satisfaction 
of the Export Licensing Authority in 
Singapore that the motor trucks are un- 
serviceable or unsuitable for use locally. 

New Motor vehicles assembled locally* 
may be exported by the Assemblers only. 
If assembled from shard currency com- 
ponents, they may be exported only for 
payment in hard currency. Applications 
to export Motor tractors, etc. Other 
machinery and all kinds of spare parts 
will be dealt with on the merits of each 
Case. 

Rubber is subject to prior export 
licensing if intended for destinations 
the fully self-gov- 
erning territories in the British Common- 
wealth, Eire and the U.S.A 

Tyres and Tubes of all sizes for motor 
cars, m:tor trucks, and motor cycles are 
prohibited except to British Borneo terri- 
tories and. to South Thailand. 

Miscellaneous — Brass and Copper 
scraps, iron and steel scraps, building 
materials not specified elsewhere in the 
Guide, petroleum products. excluding 
petrolatum, warlike stores and lethal 
weapons will be dealt with according to 
the merits of each case. 


APPENDIX “C” 

Exports prohibited except in reasonable 
quantities to neighbouring territories (i.e. 
Burma, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, New Guinea, Timor, Bri- 
tish ‘Borneo Territories, Christmas and 
Cocos Islands). ars 

Foodstuffs—Imported animal ghee, can- 
ned fish, canned milk and rice bran (if 
recommended by jhe Chief Veterinary 
Officer). 

Chemicals, etc —Acetic acid, ‘borax, 
Sa, carbide, dyes and dyestuffs, 
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MALAYAN EXPORT PROHIBITION ON SHIPMENTS TO 
HONGKONG AND‘ CHINA 


The Commodities listed below are ban- 
ned in Singapore and Malaya for export 
to China and North Korea. This action 
follows the resolution of the United Na- 
tions recommending an embago on ship- 
ments of strategic materials to these des- 
tinations. 

Applications for permits to export any 
of the undermentioned goods to Hongkong 
should be accompanied by relevant import 
licences or certified copiés thereof issued 
by the Hongkong authorities. (Applica- 
tions will not of course be considered in 
respect of goods which appear in the 
Malayan Export Guide as being prohibited 
exports to Hongkong.) © 

(1) 
of war, including aircraft and engines; 
Atomic energy materials and equipment; 
Petroleum Products, Crude petroleum, and 
refined petroleum products; Naphtha, 
Mineral Spirits and Solvents. © 

Internal combustion engines; all motor 
vehicles (including tractors and motor 
cycles) trailers, and components and 
spares; Rails, 
stock, and parts thereof; Ships and float- 
ing docks including important parts; 
Cables suitable for harbour defence or 
minesweeping; Minesweeping equipment; 
Road and aerodrome construction machin- 
ery; Cranes; Nylon rope and parachute 


cloth; Containers suitable for use-in stor- 


ing or transporting petroleum of capacity 


of four gallons or more. 


(3) All elasses of iron and steel pro- 
ducts (including alloy steels) up to and 
including the finished stage and including 
barbed wire and steel wire strand and 
cable and iron and ‘steel scrap. 

a 


formic acid, lithophone, metho] crystals, 
methylated spirit (denatured alcohol), 
nitric acid, rubber accelerators, rubber 
colours (dispersed), rubber stabilisers, 
sodium, pentachlorphenate, sulphuric acid, 
superloid (ammonia alginate), zinc oxide. 

Metal products—Alumininum sheets, 
galvanised iron sheets (plain or corrugat- 
ed), hoop iron (steel strapping), shoe 
tacks, steel drums (export also allowed 
to other destinations against proof of oil 
imports in drums), yellow, metal sheeting 
(Muntz metal), zine sheeting and follow- 
ing wire products:—barbed wire, fencing 
wire, galvanised wire, wire mosquito net- 
ting, wire nails and wire netting, 

Oils, etc.—Brake fluid in limited quant- 


_ ities only, lubricating oils and grease (i.e. 


cylinder oil, gear oil, motor oil, trans- 
former oil, white mineral oil and grease), 
peppermint oil. 

Paper—Hardkoard, packing and wrap- 
ping paper (including over-issued news- 
papers) and printing and writing paper 
(other than newsprint). 


Miscellaneous—Asphalt and_ bitumen, 


battery separators (wooden), goods of 
hard currency origin, rosin, sewing ma- 
chines, sewing machine needles, unexpos- 
ed cinematograph films, roll film packs 
and photographic plates, 


Arms, ammunition, and implements 


with petroleum warfare 


Locomotives and rolling- - 


Metals, the following and alloys wholly 
or mainly thereof including ferro-alloys 
and scrap. : 


Aluminium Magnesium 
Antimony Molybdenum 
Beryllium Nickel 
Bismuth Sodium 
Cadmium Strontium 
Calcium Tantalum 
Cobalt Titanium 
Columbium Tungsten 
Copper Vanadium 
Germanium Zine 

Lead Zirconium 


Items used for the production of allo; 
steels; Low melting-point alloys; Metals 
(and their compounds) used in connection 
and military 
pyrotechnics; Special abrasives for lens- 
grinding; Compounds constituting poten- 
tial sources of metals listed above. 


Asbestos and asbestos yarn, textiles 


and clothing; Strategic grades of mica. 

(4) Natural Rubber (including latex 
and scrap); Synthetic rubber; Oil and 
fire-resisting rubber hosing and highpres- 
sure hosing; Tyres and tubes, other than 
those for pedal cycles. 

Chemicals ef importance in the produc- 
tion of Chemical warfare preparation; 
Military pyrotechnics; Fuels for self-pro- 
pelling missiles; Additives for mineral 
oils; Strategically important plastics; 
Explosives and stabilisers, detonators, 
initiators and plasticizers for explosives; 
Anti-freeze and de-icing preparations; 
Fluids of use in hydraulically operated 
mechanisms; Materials having application 
in atomic energy; Special steels; Tyres 
and other rubber and synthetic rubber 


produets; Refrigerants for use in tanks 
and submarines; Smoke screens and in- 
cendiary preparations; Chemicals for use 
in the exploitation of mineral deposits 
and ores; Catalysts for use in the manu- 
facture of nitric acid. 

(5) Materials for the production of poi- 
sonous gases; for the production of che- 
micals for explosives; propellants, etce.; 
Equipment capable of being used for 
bacteriological warfare purposes; Petro- 
leum refinery equipment; Oil well drilling 
and exploration equipment. 

(6), Radar and other radio-location 
equipment; Electronic devices designed 
or specially suitable for use in warfare; 
Communication equipment including 
cables; Valves and other components speci- - 
ally suitable for use in the above and 
machinery for making these valves and 
components; Tissues for use in electrical] 
epperatus; Other materials having im- 
portant applications electronics. 

(7) Laboratory instruments of impor- 
tance in research in such strategie field 
as Atomic Energy; Precision and Scienti- 
fic instruments capable of being used in 
the development, production and testing 
of military equipment; Telescopes, bino- 
eulars and special optical glass. 

(8) Metal-working machine tools; 
Specialised types of Rubber Machinery, 
and specialised machinery for making tyre 


‘fabric. 


Diamonds tools and industrial diamonds; 
Ball. and Roller Bearings; Electric Genera- 
tors and Motors; Compressors for wind 
tunnels; Steel Mill Equipment; Non-fer- 
rous metal concentrating, refining, alloy- 
ing, rolling and casting equipment; Port- 
able hand held power tools; Welding ma- 
chines and equipment (including electro- 
des); Measuring and testing instruments 
and machines for use in engineering work- 
shops; Important abrasives. 


Malayan markets were very active 
in all departments save Loans during the 
last July week. Strong buying advanced 
Industrials to prices where holders were 
willing to part with their shares and 
after substantial exchanges sellers pre- 
dominated. At the end of the week 
many counters were at their lowest for 
the period, 

A complete surprise to markets was the 
announcement of Malayan Breweries 
Limited on Saturday morning of the in- 
tention to issue 1 Bonus share for every 


2 shares now held, On Friday evening 


there were sellers at $6.30. 

Further Malayan funds were invested 
in British War Loan in the absence of 
offerings of Local issues at anywhere near 
quotations, 

Tins were very steady throughout but 
urgent cables on Friday cancelling bids 
for Sterling Tins resulted from the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement of dividend limita- 
tion and so interrupted the liquidation 
of sterling in scrip by local holders which 
we reported last week. The maximum 
dividend during the next three years 
will be the average of the last two com- 
pleted financial years. It follows there- 
fore that not all Sterling Tin Companies 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


will be equally affected. Those Companies 
whose Directors have given prime con- 
sideration to shareholders’ interests by 
generous dividends are being rewarded 
for their boldness while niggardly Boards 
are penalised much in the manner of the 
Parable of the Talents, 

Scant notice was taken by the Tin share 
market of the announcement that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had 
reached agreement in principle with Bo- 
livian producers for the purchase of their 
ore on the basis of 112 cents US per tb. 
of metal. Meanwhile the New York 
selling price to consumers is held at 106 
cents per lb. Apparently as a smoke 
screen to obsure facts from the United 
States Taxpayer the American public was 
treated to another tirade this week against 
the Malayan Tin industry, which for de- 
liberate misrepresentation could not have 
been excelled by Moscow, 

On the day of ihe announcement of tne 
Bolivian price, which works out at the 
equivalent of $437 Malayan per picul, Tin 
was sold on the free market in Singapore 
at $4113 per picul. Abuse of the Malayan 
producer cannot conceal the fact of tre- 
mendous losses incurred and still being in- 
curred by the blundering efforts of the RFC 
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buying authority. For many decades, up 
to the Japanese war, America’s keenest 
traders found they secured best value by 
making regular purchases on the Singa- 
pore market. That America will ulti- 
mately return to traditional channels we 
have little doubt. The question is what 
unnecessary losses the American taxpayer 
will be called on to pay before the 
Washington bureaucrats are fiound out. 
Mr. Dewey on his visit to Malaya could 
not spend. his time better than in visiting 
the Smelting Companies to learn at first 
hand how the production of the mines 
is sold in the daily markets to bidders 
representing consumers throughout the 
Free World. 

Rubber shares were a steady market 
throughout, despite the decline in the 
commodity price over the week. 


Business Done 

Industrials, Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.60 
to $3.70, Gammon $2.60, Hammer $40.00, 
Hongkong Bank Colonial $785.00, Mal- 
ayan Breweries $6 35 & $6 40, Malayan 
Cement 34 to 36 cents, Malayan Collieries 
$1.823 & $1.873, McAlister $40.00, Robin- 
sen Ord $3 35 & $3.30, Raffles Hotel 
$3.074, Straits Steamship $20.25, Straits 
Times $3.50, Straits Trading $20.00 to 
$19.50, Singapore Cold Storage $5.00 to 
$5.05 to $4 65, Uniteers $12.50, William 
Jacks $3.25, Henry Waugh $3.30 & $3.15, 
Wearne $3.20. 

Tins, Balu Selangor 75 cents, Hong 
Fatt 88 cents, Jelebu $1.20, Petaling $5.50, 
Rantau $2.674 & $2 663, Talam $2.15, Tai- 
ping $2 224 & $2.25. | 

Austral Amalgamated 11/-, Austral 
Malay 35/73, Jelapang 25/9, Kampong 
Lanjut 30/- & 30/6, Kula Kampar 35/6 & 
36/-, Larut 13/3 & 13/13, Rawang Tinfield 
7/43 & 7/6, Sungei Bidor 50/-, Takuapa 
24/6 & 24/-, Thabawleik 46/-, Tongkah 


Harbour 13/6 & 13/73, Kent 4/10, Pattani 


1/44, Southern Malayan 28/6 & 29/.. 


Rubbers, Allenby 80 cents, Amal- 
gamated Malay 923 cents, Ayer Panas 
$1.40 to $1.423, Basset 50 cents, Batu 
Lintang $1.45 & $1.473, Borelli $1.90 & 
$1.923, Braga 60 cents, Bukit Sembawang 
2/-, Changkat Serdang $1.25, Glenealy 
$1.32}, Jesam Kuantan $1.68 & $1.70 
Jimah $1.05 to 95 cents, Kuala Sidim 
$1.373 to $1.323, Kempas $2.20, Luna 
$2.20 & $2.22}, Malaka Pinda $1.50 & 
$1 55, Mentakab $1.35, Nyalas 95 cents, 
Pajam $1.25, Sandycroft 85 cents, Sungei 
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$1.60 & $1.65, Ulu Benut 38 cents, Utan 
Simpan 70 cents, Singapore United 1/114d. 


‘Company Réports:— 
Takuapa Valley Tin Dredging No 


- Liability with mines in Siam operated 


two dredges throughout 1950 and showed 
a profit of £139,950 or 11/104 per share. 
Dividends totalling 2/6d. per share were 
paid during the year At date of Balance 
Sheet net liquid assets amounted to 
£103,155 or 8/3d. per share to which has 
been added since the date of accounts 
the final payment account Siamese war 
Compensation £83,849 sterling or 6/83 
per share, 


Limited made a prcfit for the year ended 


31/3/51 of $116,403 (26.38%) before provid- 
ing for Directors fees and Staff Bonus. 
Dividend of 10% is recommended com- 
pared with 5% last year. Net liquid assets 
shown in Balance Sheet at $127,695 equal 
29 cents per share. All in cost of pro- 
duction was 36.7 cents per lb. on a crop 
averaging 399 lb. per acre Company has 
a forward sale at 50} cents-per lb. of 10 


tons per month to be supplied to the 


end of 1951. 

Devon Estates (Malacca) Limited is a 
Company registered in Singapore whose 
$4.25 per share are rarely dealt in 


this market. Profit for 1950 was $231,434. 


say 32 cents per share from which a divi- 
dend of 20 cents per share was paid in 
April Net liquid assets work out at 
$303,534" or $43.8 cents per share before 
providing for Rehabilitation Loan of 
$77,650. All in cost of production was 
43.4 cents per lb, on an output averaging 
313 lb. per acre. _ 

Federal Dispensary Limited showed a 
profit in Consolidated Account cf $405,144 
(121.8%) for the. year 
Dividend of 20% is proposed on Capital 
at the increased figure of $347,500 con- 
sequent on the calling up of the balance 
of $3 per share on the partly paid share. 
Net current assets in the consolidated 
Balance Sheet are equal to $10.993 per 
share. 

Maynard & Company Limited made 
$46,333 (463) in the year ended 30/4/51 
and a dividend of 10% is recommended. 
Net liquid assets in Balance Sheet at 
$34,496 are equal to $3 46 per share while 
Stocks work out at $7.28 per share, Dur- 
ing the year the 6% Debenture issue of 
$10,000 was redeemed. 


Hume Industries (Far East) Limited 


Tukang $1.40, Tambalak $1.00, Tapah showed a profit for 1950 of! $1,074,681 or 


year. Most 


ended 31/1/51. 


16 5% on total capital. The Cumulative 
Participating shares receive 5% as usual. 
but no dividend is recommended on the 
Ordinary Capital. Current assets show 
at $4,513,385 against $4,826,778 for Current 
Liabilities and Provisions, In the current 
accounting period payments of $35,000 
and $452,416 respectively have been re- 
ceived account goods damaged by enemy 
action and goods seized by the Enemy. 
Further dividends are expected in respect 
of War Claims. $1,325,149 has been utilis- 
ed from Profit & Loss Account to write 
down War Damage Claims reducing that 
figure to $2 millions. 


GOLD & OPIUM 
SMUGGLING 


The “time-honoured” ways of smug- 
glers of opium and gold are described in 
the annual report of the Customs and 
Excise of Singapore. It reports that 
seizure of 4,917 opium pipes and 4,369 
opium lamps in 1950 compares with 3,175 
pipes and 2,845 lamps in the previous 
of the opium found was 
Chinese, but some was Persian and 
Indian. Opium found in ships was usually 
either concealed in cargo or secreted 
under the floor plates in the engine room 
or in coal bunkers, or fuel or water 
tanks. 

Smugglers had often inflicted consider- 
able structural damage on ships to make 
places of concealment, as, for example, 
by cutting through “bulkheads, welding 
false patches to bulkheads or altering 
built-in furniture and fittings. The price 
of Chinese opium landed in Singapore 
averaged $265 per lb., compared with $175 
in 1949. The Malayan dollar is valued a 
2/4d. 

The report notes a marked increase in 
the detection of the smuggling of gold. 
A total of 600 lb. worth about $865,000, 
was seized during the year. In most cases 
it came from. Hongkong. “Gold smugglers 
continued to rely on _ time-honoured 
methods of concealment such as the use 
of waistcoats with special pockets or of 
shoes with hollow soles and heels,” says 
the report. ‘As much as 3,000 dollars 
worth of gold can conveniently be secret- 
ed in a single shoe. The largest quantity 
found on a single person was 80 lb.” 
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7 | Cement Co., Ltd. | 


SASS 


SH 


SA 


Established 1836. 
P. & O. Buildings, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: ‘‘GIBB’’ 


LS 


.. IMPORTS 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


~CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 


+ 


WH 


WS 


N 


®@IMPERMO 


the economical cement. water- 
proofing compound. 


®SNOWCEM 


asi 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 
TENNEN'T’S BEER 


AND SNOWCRETE 


all the properties of cement-—- 
with pigmentation to the color 
you want! : 


~ 


SS 


at available in 12 most attractive UZ 

GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. colours A. 
SHIPPING: Yd. cement paint that protects and 17 

GA preserves, bringing light to 

BURNS, PHILIP LINE any building! 

4; 

GAY 

BY @ COLORCRETE 


SSS. 


SAAN 


SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY fp 
VY 
SUNDRIES: YY; 


STs 
SAAS 


BITULAC PAINTS. 


SA 


KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. 


HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 


HONG KONG. 


Cable-addeeee: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES:— 


IMPORT EXPORTS BRANCHES 
Sugar : Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton | 
Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
see Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods 9 | 
unnies naonesia 
Sandalwood Sewing threads Japan 
Industrial Chemicals Matches : Malaya 
Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
Fertilizers India 
Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks Aa fs 
Window & Thickglass Torches 
Textiles The Netherlands 
xe Paper eve. United States of America 
se Sundries China Produce Australia 


No. 6 

ASTON & COMPAKY, LIMITED, ISLAND 

HIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 

¢ 

(4b 

‘ 

| 

| | 

YLij 

Y 

3 
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BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Frs. 1,275,000,000. — 


Capital: 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. | 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 


INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Abeba - Dharhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti. 
: Dire - Daoua - Hodeidah 


PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de l’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 


de Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 
Port Elisabeth) 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 


Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. 


HONGKONG HOTEL 
PEDDER STREET TEL. ADDRESS ‘“KREMLIN” 


¢ SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY WITH EASY 
ACCESS TO THEATRES, SHOPPING AREA ETC. 


REPULSE BAY HOTEL 


REPULSE BAY. TEL. ADDRESS ‘‘REPULSE” 


FAMOUS HOLIDAY RESORT AMID PEACEFUL 


| 
SURROUNDINGS “AWAY FROM THE CITY, YET | 
CONVENIENT FOR: BUSINESS AND SHOPPING. | 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
35884, “UCOMETAL” 


303 Edinburgh House. 


Export: Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi'‘- finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


De Jong” 


TELEGRAMS: 


“DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


PHONE: 
35884, 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
SALISBURY RD., KOWLOON TEL. ADDRESS “PENHOTE” 
CONVENIENTLY NEAR TO ALL TERMINALS 
HIVE MINUTES FROM PIERS. 
FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM AIRPORT. 


OWNED AND OPERATED 
BY 

: THE 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI. 

HOTELS. LTD. 
-HONGONG. 


LIDO 


REPULSE BAY 
BATHING AND RESTAURANT FACILITIES. 


20 MINUTES DRIVE FROM TOWN. | 


ZA 
PASS 
| | 
FIBA VBN 
DELEGATE 
il 
| 
| 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


BARBER LINE > 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
‘*TRAFALGAR’’ due Hongkong 10th Aug. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE) 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 7 
m.v. ‘TITANIA’? 
m.v. ‘‘BONNEVILLE’’ Sept. 
mv. **TRAFALGAR’’ 18th Sept. 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


9) 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
m.v. “AROS” .. .. ... Woading Hongkong 12th Aug. 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
‘‘CITOS’”’ | 


Arriving Hongkong beg. Sept. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


m.v. ‘‘CABOTO’’ 
Dep, Genoa 18th July. 
‘‘CABOTO*? 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA | 


Arr. Hongkong 22nd Aug. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0O.A.C.— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC —- QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


18th Aug. 


Leading Hongkong 25th Aug. 


= 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. - 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 


The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,., Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 3 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance. Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


we 


‘ 
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August 9, 1951 


MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. | 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transshipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. © 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s ‘‘OLGA MAERSK’? Aug. 14 
m/s ‘‘LAURA MAERSK’? Aug. 30 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Sole Agents: 


No. 6 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodrotfe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablan¢ 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 


Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Madras. 


Sissons Paints 


Please apply to :— | 


JEBSEN & CO. 


For Freigint and Further Particulars 


m/s ‘HULDA MAREE.’ itn. Aug. 20 Hugh Wood & Co., 
m/s ‘‘TREIN MABRSE’’ ........ Sept. 3 Richemont Brandy. 
m/s ‘PETER MAEEEK’ § =" Sept. 14 Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 


Shoe heels, etc.) 


Tels. 


| Agents. 
Buildiny. 


Sole Agents. CARR RA 


Room 220, Prince’s Bidg., 
Hong Kong. 


MSEY & N, LTD. 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


GRANT 


Telephone 23248 
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